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OPENING ADDRESS ON THE QUESTION, ‘‘ WHAT 
SHALL WE TEACH IN LATIN AND HOW SHALL 
WE TEACH ?” 


AT THE MEETING OF THE N. E. ASS. OF COLLEGES AND PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOLS, AT NEW HAVEN, OCTOBER 13, 1893 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I have not prepared 
any paper, and perhaps | ought to apologize to the Association 
for not having done so. The truth, however, is that, in view 
of what I have to say, it seemed to me possible to get closer to 
the heart of the question, if I avoided the more formal method 
of treating the subject in a written essay. 

You have said, Mr. President, that the subject isan old one; it is 
a very old one, and formy own part, I approach the discussion of 
it with a good many misgivings, partly because it is so old, and 
because it seems to me that almost everything has been said 
that can be said, or ought to be said. Perhaps I am the least 


fitted person here to say anything new, because, in scattered 


essays, in prefaces of books, in books themselves, and in many 


talks, I have said all that I know, and perhaps more than I 
know, about teaching Latin. But this Association was formed 
for the purpose of promoting education along certain lines, and 
I believe it to be true that progress in education is 
made quite as much by reviving and revamping our old ideas, 
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which a common man may do, as by striking out into new 
paths, which is in the province of rare men and men of genius. 
Then, I have some misgiving on account of the largeness of 
the subject, for when I began to reflect upon it,*I found myself 
in something of a maze. It was not clear to me where to begin 
and where to end. ‘*What to teach in the preparatory schools 
in Latin and how to teach it,” might well occupy us an entire 
afternoon; but large as the subject is, I am not satisfied with- 
out making it somewhat broader still. It seems to me that 
there are two topics logically antecedent to those on the paper, 
and I want toask your indulgence if I begin outside of the ques- 
tion. It is perhaps unnecessary for me to point out closely the 
logical connection. I only wish to say that it seems to me that 
the proper subjects to teach, and particularly the proper 
method of teaching, must be profoundly modified by the views 
we take on the two topics that I propose first to speak of. 
These topics are, the proper age at which Latin should 
be begun, and the question whether Latin occupies __ its 
proper place in the order of studies. Or, to be more definite 
and exact, I am going to ask whether the beginning of Latin 
ought to precede the beginning of French, or whether the be- 
ginning of French ought to precede the beginning of Latin. 
That is the first topic on which I want to say a few words. 
Now, what is the fact? I believe it is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that almost universally, and for how long a time I 
know not, the custom has prevailed of beginning Latin before 
French. I found it so in the German Gymnasien, and nobody 


seems to question the propriety of that order, and I never heard 
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it doubted. I found it so in the English schools, and I think 
it is almost universally so in our schools. There may be 
schools where Latin is deferred until after French has been 
studied one or two or three years, but I do not happen to know 
of them. If we open the catalogues of colleges, we shall find, 
almost without exception, that in those colleges that have a 
prescribed curriculum, the study of French is deferred sometimes 
for one, two, or three years. That is, French is taken up in 
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the Sophomore or Junior year. Now, I admit that the univer- 


sal prevalence and the long continuance of a custom create a 
presumption that it has really some foundation in reason; but, 
when I think what probably brought this about, I imagine that 
t came about from the very natural and obvious reflection that it 
would seem most fit to begin with the primitive language instead 
of the derived language. Or, to put it in another form, that it is 
better to begin with the older form of the Latin language and 
proceed to its later form or development in the French lan- 
guage, than to reverse that process. I can think of no other 
reason that probably brought this about in the first place, but, 
when it was once established, I do not wonder that the custom 
has continued, because the world is ruled by custom, and there 
is only now and then a person who takes the trouble to think. 
For myself, I find that I shirk that painful operation whenever 
I conveniently can, and I suppose it is so with others. But 
the custom is not supported by analogies. If we look at the 
Greek language, we find that the ordinary way is not to begin 
with the older forms of the Greek language. We do not begin 
with Homer, for instance, and then take up Attic Greek, the 
common language, later; but we begin, as I think we ought, 
with Attic Greek, and then go back to the earlier Greek. Nor 
does this custom find analogies in any country in the study of 
the vernacular. One never hears of the Germans, for instance, 
beginning in their schools the study of their own language with 
the Nibelungenlied, and you never hear that in France they 
begin with the Romance of the Rose. Certainly the schools 
are few in number, I believe there are some, in this country, 
that think it wise to begin with Chaucer and come down through 
the later writers to the present. The custom is pretty general, 
and it seems to me it is wise, to begin with contemporary 
writers and go back through the older to the oldest. But if we 
look at the reasons for reversing this process, beginning with 
French and going to Latin, it seems to me there are several 
very strong considerations, and I want to ask your attention to 


a few of them. 
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The first is, that it seems a natural process for us to go from 
English to Latin through French, because French is a natural 
bridge from English to Latin. French is a kind of half-way 
station between those two languages. The English language is, 
speaking generally an uninflected language, the Latin language 
is a highly inflected language; the Frenchis a partially inflected 
language. Now, there is a prodigious chasm between the unin- 
flected English and the highly inflected Latin, and if we can 
bridge it in point of inflections, and thisisa very difficult matter 
for anybody to master, through the French, then I think there 
is a clear gain. Then, with regard to the vocabulary of the 


languages, you may say that the vocabulary of the French lan- 


guage is half-way between the English and Latin; that 
French words, in their present form, are about as much like 
the present form of English words, derived from Latin and 
from French, as they are like the Latin. And if you will look 
at the order, nearly the same thing may be said to be true. Un- 
doubtedly, the French order is more like the order in English 
than it is like the order in Latin, but if you study difficult 
French, you find oftener that the order is a great deal like 
Latin. Iconclude, then, that in the three particulars of the 
inflections, the vocabulary, and the order, we may fairly say 
that French would serve as a bridge to Latin, and would make 
Latin easier. I think this is confirmed by the fact, as I have 
been told, that French boys and girls learn Latin a great deal 
more readily and quickly than English speaking boys and girls, 
and I should expect a frzori to find that true. 

But I suppose that the strongest argument now for main- 
taining the existing order would surely be that the study of Latin 
makes the study of French easy, and I don’t deny it; that is 
certainly true. But we must understand what is meant. It 
does not make the speaking of French easy, nor the under- 
standing of French easy, nor the writing of French easy, but 
it does, undoubtedly, make the reading of French very much 
easier, and it is the reading of French and the reading of Latin 


that I think we must compare in reaching a just conclusion. I 
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admit, then, without any hesitation, and with any degree of 
emphasis that you please to put upon it, the statement that 
Latin does facilitate the study of French. But I am not sat- 
isfied to stop there. I ask you, which is the language to be 
made easy? Is it Latin, or is it French? 

Now lLaffirm that the French language, I am still speaking 
of reading, is ten times as easy as Latin. In other words, 
that a tenth of the time devoted to the reading of French would 
enable a learner to read common French books with ease and 
pleasure, that would be required to enable him to read Latin 
with ease and pleasure. That, for a general statement, I be- 
lieve, can be well-maintained. Latin is an immensely difficult 
language in itself. It is alanguage of almost measureless diffi- 
culty. The more I teach Latin to boys the more I am sensible 
of the extreme difficulty of reading Latin books. Since we 
have been accustomed to read at sight with our classes, I have 
become aware, as I never was before, of the difficulty of the 
Latin tongue. I am not unfrequently surprised that boys 
with such help as is given in impromptu reading can make out 
the sense at all. I too often feel acertain despair of their ever 
being able to read without aid. 

Now, difficult as the Latin language has always been, it is 
more difficult, I believe, for this generation of articulate speak- 
ing men than for any of those preceding; and it is more difficult 
because there is less faith in the value and efficacy of the study 
of Latin than there once was. I believe that faith in the value 
and efficacy of Latin is dying out; and just in proportion as it 
is dying out does Latin become more difficult. Whatever your 
own enthusiasm, you cannot resist the feeling that somehow 
the spirit of the times is working against you, and Young Amer- 
ica feels it in his bones, whether he is conscious of it or not. 
We do not realize, perhaps, that the study of Latin in our 
schools is maintained in some measure by the fact that it is 


really subsidized. I believe, if Latin were not generally required 


for admission to college, that we should see much less devotion 


to the study than we do now. I do not think the number of 
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students of Latin would be at all what it is at present. The 
study of Latin in the schools flourishes partly, I repeat, because 
it is subsidized. But you will say to me, ‘‘do you see any 
great talling off in the number of students that choose Latin 
when they go tocollege?” I presume not. I presume it is in- 
creasing, as the total number increases, but that does not prove 
anything to my mind. Besides the subsidizing of Latin in the 
schools, which I do not complain of, there is a certain distinc- 
tion attaching to classical studies that makes a great difference. 
I know that in school and college boys and girls who are taking 
Latin regard scientific and commercial courses of study as rather 
common and vulgar. We must add to thisthe fact that it is 
natural for students in college to carry on the studies that they 
have had, the studies in which they feel that their feet are on 
the earth, the studies in which they have had the best training. 

Professor Paulsen, of Berlin, whose writings many of you ar 
acquainted with, was asked by my friend, Dr. Bacon, of Bos- 
ton, whether German graduates of the Gymnasium can read 
Latin with facility and pleasure, and his reply was that they 
could not. Four, six, or even more years of study of Latin do 


not enable the student to read, and I therefore say if there is 


any reasonable method by which we can facilitate the approach 


to Latin, let us by all means adopt it; and I so thoroughly be- 
lieve, and have believed for years, that the previous study of 
French will strongly tend to that result, that I have at last em- 
boldened myself to propose to my trustees to try the experi- 
ment in my own school. 

But you may ask why do I bring up this topic here and now. 
Besides the reason that I have stated, I have another reason. 
It is very well known that the presidents of the associated col- 
leges in New England have united in a recommendation—and | 
suppose it was a unanimous recommendation—to the schools, 
that Latin he begun in the grammar schools. It is because I 
with to do something to arrest the progress of what I believe to 
be a great error, that I speak of this now. Already three cities 
close to Boston have acted on that suggestion and are putting 
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Latin into the grammar schools in Newton, in Winchester, and 
in Brookline, as I have been informed. Now I have no idea 
that the suggestion of the college presidents has expended its 
influence solely on Boston and its immediate vicinity. I pre- 
sume it is having great weight, as one would suppose it ought 
to have, in many other places, and I believe it is a pity. I will 
tell youwhy. Because, if Latin is put back into the grammar 
schools, then I feel sure that the present order will be fastened 
upon us for decades and perhaps for a century to come. I! 
think it is extremely improbable that, if Latin is put back gen- 
erally into the grammar schools, French will be put back before 
it; and that boys and girls who are going to school will begin 
French two or three years before Latin. That cannot be ex- 
pected. I think I can see how this recommendation of the 
presidents came about. They probably had a strong feeling 
that Latin ought to be begun earlier, and in that I am with 
them heartily. There seems to me to be no question about it 
Latin is begun in this country three years, four years, five years 
later than it is in Europe. But, you may ask me, ‘‘what can 
you do?” **You would not have Latin put into the grammar 
schools, and yet Latin ought to be begun earlier, one, two, 
three years earlier.” Latin is begun in this country, as nearly 
as can be determined, at about fifteen. I do not think we can 
accomplish at once, or in ten or twenty years, all that ought 
to be done. It would, therefore, be absurd to advise that Latin 
be begun, we will say, at the age of twelve, and be begun in 
the high schools, because that would be pushing back the be- 
ginning of the high-school course more than could be expected 
or asked. But I think it is very probable that the beginning of 


the high-school course may be pushed down one year and per- 


haps two years. Therefore I would have Latin begun, as it 


commonly is now, in the public schools, at the beginning of the 
high-school course, but I would push down the high-school 
course one or two years. This is enough on the two topics 
that I said were strictly antecedent to the two upon the paper. 


I must hasten on to the next question: 
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‘*What shall we teach in Latin in the preparatory schools ?” 
I answer, ‘‘ We sha// teach what we must teach, and we must 
teach what the colleges require of us.” Those requirements 
have remained substantially fixed for a very long period in 
those colleges that have an entrance examination and make 
specific requirements. I am glad to have an opportunity to 
plead for a few moments for some change. It seems to me 
that it is about time. We have been obliged to read the same 
books over and over for a great many years. Is it unreason- 
able to say that we are getting tired of it? The first class I 
had to do with in our schools read certain orations of 
Cicero, and the last class read the same orations. In general 
the requirements in Latin have been certain books of Caesar, 
certain books of Virgil, and certain orations of Cicero. But 
some colleges you may say are more liberal ; Harvard, for ex- 
ample, does not mention any author for preparation on the 
preliminary examination, and names only, in a general way, 
Cicero’s orations and Virgil for the final examination. But 
Harvard might as well do what other colleges do, and desig- 
nate certain books of Caesar to be read,for very seldom on the 


preliminary examination is a passage set from any other author 


than Caesar. I have wondered a good many times why it is 
that we must continue to read Cicero’s orations, and only 
orations. Is there anything in the orations that makes it nec- 
essary that all that a boy gets out of Cicero should be from the 
orations? It seems to me that this is a great error, and for 
one I am anxious to see it righted. There may be some 
clergymen here who are partialy responsible for this condition 
of things, by which, for generations, teachers have been obliged 
to tread the same round, and I want to appeal to them. I 
want to ask them what would be the probable effect if there 
were a power that could oblige clergymen to preach for twenty 
or twenty-five years the same sermons? I can conceive that 
they might improve their sermons ina sense. They might 
polish and refine them, they might here and there substitute 
a more elegant word, or give a phrase a finer rhetorical turn; 
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or they might in delivery gesticulate and pose more effectively ; 
but would they continue to be a power in the pulpit ? Would 
they be an elevating and inspiring influence ? Would they 
convict men of sin, and makethem flee from the wrath to 
come? Now we have been preaching our old sermons for 
more than twenty years, and, in my judgment, greatly to the 
loss of enthusiasm, and greatly to the hurt of Latin scholarship. 

For one thing, we have had to read certain books fo Caesar. 
This requirement has been more constant than any other; and 
through the unintended exaltation of Caesar, from the demands 
of the colleges,—since Caesar is the first book that they name 
for preparation, —through the unintended exaltation of Caesar, 
I say, it has come about that very often two years out of the 
four of a boy’s or girl’s preparatory course is spent upon Caesar. 
I scarcely ever take up a book nowadays for beginners, that 
doesn’t seek to recommend itself to teachers of preparatory 
schools by this claim, —that it leads to Caesar, —leads straight 
to Casear! So that, if you will give the first year to Caesar's 
Gallic War in a beginner's book, and then spend another year 
on the same work, you will have your boys and girls prepared 
for the preliminary examination. Now if Caesar’s Gallic War 
were a vastly better book than it is, I should think that this 
was a deplorable condition of things, and it is growing worse 


I think that the fashion of aiming to reach Caesar as soon as 


possible at a gallop, as it were, is working great injury to the 


study of Latin 

But what is Caesar's Gallic War? It is a military history and 
nothing more. It is an account of ruthless conquest, of cruel 
subjugation and enslavement; it is, almost from beginning to 
end, a story of marches, sieges, plots, counter-plots, ambus- 
cades, battles, defeats, victories, and massacres. It seems to 
me singularly wanting in literary charm, it is monotonous, and 
after a while, dreadfully wearisome. To many it is as dry as 
Sahara. It touches modern human interests and human life at 
singularly few points. I do not know what lesson it affords for 
the conduct of life for old or young. I do not know what 
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ideals Caesar's Galiic War sets before us that we should want 
to impress upon the heart or imagination of our boys and girls. 

But you may say, ‘‘Isn’t there the grand figure of Caesar 
always present, always impressive to the last degree?” I ob- 
ject to the word ‘‘ grand,” because that, to my mind, suggests 
something of nobility, and I confess that I cannot see much 
that is noble in Caesar’s character generally, and nothing at all 
in his dealings with those whom he calls in the Gallic War 
‘‘barbarians.” If you say he is a colossal man, I agree; a most 
consummate general, and a most consummate politician; but, 
unless I read his character wrongly, his selfishness is as colos- 
sal as his genius, and for heart, his heart is as hard as marble 
to all who are not Romans, in spite of the fact that he says so 
much about his clemency, for which he seemed, somehow, to 
have gained a reputation. 

Let us consider how he treated individual men. You re- 
member Divico, a chieftain at his headquarters, who, after a 
time, began to show signs of discontent and backsliding into 


patriotism. Caesar had him struck down like a dog. Gutrua- 


tus, for the monstrous crime of inciting his people to defend 
their liberties, was by Caesar's orders, perhaps in his presence, 
flogged to death. You may recall what happened when Uxel- 
lodunum was taken. Every individual brave manhad his right 
hand chopped off; an abominable, wanton, inexpressible 
cruelty, which is without a parallel. Do you recollect 
the story of Vercingetorix, who was willing to sacrifice himself 
for the sake of saving his countrymen ? He despaired of sav- 
ing Alesia. Perhaps he hoped for pardon, for he had been 
Caesar's friend. He went to Caesar’s tent, sank down on his 
knees and joined his hands in silent supplication. What would 
a noble man in Caesar’s place have done? He would have 
looked upon his former friend, and have told him to rise and go 
forth a free man. What did he do? Hecast him into chains. 
He sent him to Rome. He confined him in a Roman dungeon 
six years. He exhibited him in his triumphal procession after 
his African victories ; and, on the last day, when the sun had 
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set upon that wondrous pageant, he sent his executioner and 
had Vercingetorix strangled in his dungeon. 

The fate of individuals, brave men like these, touches the 
heart, but with what feelings do we read of the doom meted 
out to whole nations? When Avaricum wis taken, all but 
eight hundred out of forty thousand were butchered. Nox 
acetate confectis, non mulicribus, non infantibus pepercerunt 
milites. These are the words that Caesar writes, with a calm 
satisfaction, apparently, at the thoroughness with which the 
soldiers did their work. ‘‘The soldiers spared neither those 
who were worn out with age, nor women; no, nor little tod- 
dling children.” You remember the Nervii in the second book 
of Caesar's Gallic War, which every boy and girl reads. When 
they had fought against Caesar to their uttermost; what was left 
of the nation ? Prope ad internecionem gente ac nomine Ner- 
viorum redacto ; the race and name of the Nervii were almost 
exterminated. Three senators left out of six hundred, and five 
hundred fighting men remaining out of sixty thousand. I 
might give other examples to show how he dealt with nations, 
but these will suffice. For my own part I shudder as I read 
those seemingly insignificant words that Caesar sometimes uses 
in reference to a people whom he has conquered: ‘* These 
Caesar considered in the light of enemies,”— in a word, mur- 
dered or enslaved. 

I have said that Caesar's Gallic War is a military history. | 
may say now that it isa bloody history, perhaps the bloodiest 
that has come down to us from that cruel, ancient world. And 
this is the book that, partly by definite prescription of the col- 
leges, and partly—if you will pardon me for saying it—by what 
seems to me the infatuation of schoolmasters, our boys and 


girls are kept upon one and sometimes two years, at the most 


impressionable period of their lives. I don't want to be mis- 
understood. You will gather by this time that I want to see 
Caesar dethroned, and I do; but I do not want to see his work 


entirely cast aside and altogether disused. I am willing to ren- 
der unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's, but I don’t want 
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him to havethe world. That is what I am contending for. 
Now after this somewhat destructive criticism, it is right 


that I should have some practical suggestion, and it is a 
very simple one that I have to make. I do not plead for 
the utter absence of requirements. To tell the truth, I do 
not quite like the way the Harvard requirements are put. I 
have already stated what I think are the objections to the 
requirements of Orations from Cicero, and nothing else. Why 


may not certain Essays of Cicero, as the Cato Major, or the 
De Amicitia, or certain of Cicero's letters, be recommended or 
required? Are they too easy for the preparatory schools? Is 
the Oration for Archias eminently suited to the capacities of 
boys and girls, and not the Essay on Old Age? I do not, I 
repeat, plead for the utter absence of requirements. I think 
nothing could be better than for the colleges at least to recom- 
mend the reading of certain books. But let us have a little 
variety. We have had, as I have said, for the period of gene- 
rations, practically the same books prescribed. Why may not 
the colleges agree that they will do what has been done in re- 
gard to English, -—designate certain books to be read, or only 
recommend, if you please, for five years, and then let us change 
and take something else? Perhaps one book, or two books 
might be changed, or even three books, every five years. In 
this way we should travel a little out of the ruts, the classics 
would, I believe, be better taught in the schools, and the girls 
and boys would feel the effect of the fresh enthusiasm, and the 
larger knowledge that would come to the teachers in conse- 
quence. What a simple change that would be! How reason- 
able it seems! Will not this Association agree that that is 
the thing that ought to be done? I am seeking all the time 
for ways by which I think that classical study may be saved, 
and, if possible, be advanced. Let us import a little more 

shall I say common sense,—into our work. Let us try to 
make our work more delightful to our pupils, and more inter- 
esting to ourselves, and the study of the classics will have a 


| 
| 
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longer lease of life, and perhaps will not need, as now, to be 
subsidized in the schools. 

I have spoken too long already, but there is a great deal 
that I should be glad to say further on this topic. I leave it 
to say a single word or two in regard to the last subject, 
namely, ‘* How shall we teach?” I foresee that to deal at any 
length with this part of the subject, would lead to a multitude 
of details. I find, personally, that it is an extremely difficult 
thing to tell anybody how I would teach this or that. It seems 
to me, when I begin to describe a method, very flat and com- 
monplace; and I am almost prepared to expect the remark 
from any person who seems to be interested, ‘* Well, is that 
the whole of it?” It is next to impossible to describe an oral 
method, and I do not think this is the proper occasion for 
going into the details of instruction in Latin. But it is possi- 
ble that some slight service may be done by pointing out what 
I conceive to be a great error in the rudimentary study and 
teaching of Latin, and one important error in the more ad- 
vanced study. 

There is prevalent at the present time a feeling that in the 
first year the learner should handle but few words; that he 
should not deal with, perhaps, more than five or six or seven 
hundred words, and that they should be worked over and over 
and over until they are thoroughly implanted in his memory. 
Now in my judgment no mistake could be greater. I first ask 
the question, What is the reason that we cannot read a foreign 
language ? Why can anyone not read Greek, or Latin, French, 
German, or Italian books with readiness? The reason is ig- 
norance of the vocabulary. Ignorance of the vocabulary, I 
believe, constitutes three-fourths of the difficulty. Therefore, 
I am very decidedly of the opinion that the learner in the first 
year, instead of having a very few words, should be introduced 
to alarge number of words; not too many, but as opposed to 
the idea of five, or six, or seven hundred words, as have been 
recommended, I should say fifteen hundred or two thousand 
words would be nearerthe mark. | I make bold to say that it is 
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a great deal better to half learn two thousand words, —to know 
something about them than it is to study and to ‘ master,’ as is 
said, five or six or seven hundred words. But what is meant by 
‘mastery’? I should not want to be put to the test in English. 
I don't know what English words I have ‘mastered’. I think 
they must be very few, and Iam sure the number is vastly 
smaller in Latin. I think in my reading of Latin the word res 
has turned up, perhaps a thousand times; but I don’t know 
that I have mastered res yet. And I don’t think teachers know 
what they are talking about, when they speak of mastering six 
or seven hundred words. It means, perhaps, that their pupils 
have learned one meaning for each word, so that every time 
they see that particular word in a sentence with that meaning 
they shall recognize it. Now I believe that a knowledge of the 
meaning of four or five thousand words in Latin would be not 
too great an equipment for one who wanted toread Latin books 
with any sort of readiness. I also think that in the first year 
more words may be learned than are likely to be learned in any 
subsequent year. Now if six hundred words is about the right 
number, and if five thousand words.is a moderate equipment to 
enable a person to read Latin with ease, then we have only to 
perform a little sum in arithmetic to ascertain how many years 
it will take to get the five thousand words, supposing the num- 
ber of words learned in each successive year after the first is 
not greater thanit is the first. It would take eight and one- 
third years. Six hundred words in the opinion of many teach- 
ers seems to be a sufficient number for the first year. There 
are two hundred school days in a year. Divide six hundred by 
two hundred, we have three for the quotient. The proposition, 
therefore, is that pupils should learn one meaning, possibly two 
meanings, of three wordsa day. This is the task proposed for 
learners of the average age of at least fifteen. 
This reminds me of a book that I saw advertised some years 
ago with this attractive title: ‘‘ Latin Without Tears, or One 
Word a Day.” 
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But there is a grave objection to this method of hammering 


into the pupil one or two meanings of a word, and I have seen 
it illustrated a great many times. If a boy has learned one 
meaning of a word, and that has been, as it were, hammered 
into him the first year, that is the meaning he ever afterwards 
wants to apply to it. He has seen, for example, gevro the first 
year, and it has recurred over and over again, and he has learn- 
ed to translate it ‘‘ to wage”, and he cannot get rid of the no- 
tion that gero means only ‘‘ wage”. It is a constant obstacle 
in the way of his seeing the meaning of his sentences, if gero 
happens to be used in some other sense. But I will not dwell 
upon this any longer. 

I want to say a word with regard to what I conceive to be a 
grave error of method in the more advanced teaching; a grave 
error, because it is said to be the best way, and is declared, by 
a brilliant man and fine scholar, to have been highly success- 
ful. Probably every one here has read Mr. Hale’s pamphlet on 
‘‘The Art of Reading Latin.” The gist of it is that the learner 
must look at each word in succession, fix his attention only 
upon one word at a time, and mentally exhaust all the possi- 
bilities of the construction of that one word before he proceeds 
to the next one. This is copiously and brilliantly illustrated. 
Mr. Hale also quotes from Mr. Gildersleeve with approval, a 
suggestion that the learner should have a card and makea hole 
in it, so that he can put it down over his text, and look through 
the card and see the one word at atime, and when he was for- 
mulated the possibilities of the construction of that word he is 
to lift the card along to the next word. This seems to me em- 
phatically to illustrate how not to do it, and I think I have 
demonstrated to my own satisfaction by trial, that it is the 
worst way. Mr. Halesays that he has proved that this method 
is the speediest method of learning to read Latin, and that he 
has proved it in college in successive classes. I venture to 
doubt it, though I have no doubt that Professor Hale has 
taught his pupils to read Latin with brilliant success. I believe 
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that what he has attributed to this method has been due much 
more to personal influence. That his success has been due to 
the method, I should almost dare to deny with confidence. 
This method is based upon an assumption that is radically and 
completely erroneous. The assumption is that the process of 
divining the sense of a Latin sentence is an inductive and self- 
conscious one. It is often neither, and the opposite habit of 
mind, of trying tosee the meaning directly without the inter- 
vention of self-conscious logic, is on all accounts to be culti- 
vated. 

I am well aware that I have done no more than clear the 
ground, if I have done as much, for the discussion of the ques- 
tion, but to occupy more of your time would be inexcusable, 
when one so abundantly qualified to treat the question exhaus- 
tively is to follow me; I mean the senior professor of Latin in 
this university 

Roxbury Latin School William C. Collar 


HELLENIC EDUCATION—(Concluded) 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE FEW IN THE 5TH CENTURY B. C. 


AND THEREAFTER 


We have seen that the Athenian youth and boy had, so far as 
school instruction, primary, secondary, or higher was concerned, 
an easy time of it up to the middle of the 5th century 
B. C. And as historians of education, we have to note the 
fact that Greece was within sight of the highest pinnacle 
of its fame in arts and arms before school instruction took 
a more serious form. In Epic, Elegiac, Lyric, and Tragic 
Dramatic Poetry, all the greatest work had been done before 
450 B. C., and in the subsequent 50 years philosophy, history, 
and even oratory and comedy had given almost all their great- 
est examples to the world. 
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From, let us say, 460 B. C., we can detect the beginnings of 
what we call the ‘‘higher” education, and this has of course to 
be connected with the life of the ephebi. But first we have 
to consider the historical situation. 

As Athens and the other active Hellenic centres progressed 
in material civilization and in democratic forms of government, 
the number of young men of the leisured classes who desired an 
outlet for their activity in political life and were ready to in- 
terest themselves in all sorts of questions, largely increased. 
Improved facilities of communication among Greek states and 
the multiplication of political and colonial relations contributed 
also to the enhancement of public life, especially after the Per- 
sian wars, which ended 479 B. C. We had now the begin- 
nings of what is called the Athenian Empire. It seemed to 
have been instinctively felt that the chances of success in pub- 
lic life, now so much enlarged and so much more exacting, de- 
manded more intellectual preparation than heretofore. The 
schools of abstract philosophy had as yet engaged the atten- 
tion of only a select few, and, moreover, did not meet the 
practical wants of the time. 

When we consider the cosmopolitan view of life and politics 
forced on the Greeks by their warlike encounters with both east 
and west and the wide ramification of their commercial rela- 
tions, the rise of a spirit of inquiry, and of criticism of existing 
institutions, and of their basis in reason as well as mere cus- 
tom, was not surprising. The new intellectual movement 
sought for satisfaction. And this, quite apart from the grow- 
ing conviction that, with the increased importance of the 
democracy came a demand ‘on those who would succeed in 
political life to study both politics and oratory. 

Cotemporaneously with the rise of this new intellectual and 


political mover-ent, there arose in the Hellenic states teachers 


who professed to give all the instruction needed for guidance 
in public life. These men (called Sophists, the chief of whom 
were Protagoras, Gorgias, and Prodicus,) taking up their quar- 


ters first in one town and then in another, offered their intel- 
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lectual wares for sale, and thus incurred the contempt of the 
pure philosophers who held that wisdom was to be neither 
bought nor sold. 

The ‘‘higher” education arose from the causes indicated 
above, and coincided with the rise of itinerant public teachers 
who professed to be scientific, as well as practical, in the instruc- 
tions they gave. They met the critical, the political, and 
rhetorical demands of the time. The leading Sophists had un- 
questionably studied the systems of philosophy which had come 


down to them ; but the abstract speculative interest seemed to 


yield little that told on the immediate human interest. They 
accordingly offered to their eager pupils a kind of philosophy of 
practical life, superficial it might be, but still having intelligible 
relations to the world of political activity on which they were en- 
tering with all the ardent ambition of youth. Along with this, 
they also gave scientific instruction in all the knowledge of the 
time. The more aspiring young men of the upper classes now 
sought for these instructors because they professed to give, 
and did, as a matter of fact, give, a rational view of life in all its 
relations which could be turned to immediate use. They 
obtained all they wanted from the grammatical, physical, and 
moral discussions of the peripatetic lecturers, but above all from 
their definite political instruction and their art of Rhetoric. 
Rhetoric now became a theory as well as an art, and in the 
course of time unfolded itself as a system so detailed and so 
encumbered with technical details as to be, to the modern 
mind, intolerable. Still, with all its superficiality and defects and 
formalism, the teaching of the sophists supplied a want and 
gave the only higher education which then existed, or was, 
perhaps, then practicable. That the name ‘‘Sophist” did not, 
as time went on and as rhetorical theory was dignified by the 
more earnest treatment of Isocrates call forth contempt, is 
evident from the fact that the designation became almost uni- 
versally applied to the higher teachers whether they inciuded 
philosophy in their course or confined themselves, as was the 
general rule, to superficial science and a practical oratory. 
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The four philosophical schools which in the 4th century held 
the tradition of earnest, scientific inquiry for the sake of truth 
alone, (the Platonic, Aristotelian, Stoic, and Epicurean, ) gave 
a profounder discipline: but the youth of the country, down 
even to the close of classical antiquity, unquestionably regarded 
rhetoric and oratory as the main end of all their studies, to 
which philosophy was only contributory. 

The outcome of the whole was, that in the 4th century the 
higher or *‘university” education comprised for those who de- 
sired it, philosophy, which took a wide range, as well as 


politics and rhetoric. For the few so disposed, there were 


mathematics and astronomy. The higher education continued 
to maintain this character (speaking generally,) till 300 A. D. 

I have said above that the higher education now introduced 
connected itself closely with the ephebi and their rules of life. 
They were not always on military duty, and as their athletics 
were’ carried on in the Gymnasia where philosophers and soph- 
ists were in the habit of lecturing and teaching, it became the 
custom with many of the young men to attend their prelections. 
Isocrates had many such in his specially organized school. 
But in the preceding generation it had already become a recog- 
nized custom for young men in the intervals of their ephebic 
training, and after it was concluded, to attend one or more 
teachers of philosophy and politics and rhetoric. 

The military duties of the ephebi were reduced to one year 
about the time of Philip of Macedon, and, ere long. ephebic 
service became altogether voluntary. It would appear that 
the youths were now officially expected, if not required to 
attend the schools, so that the ephebic period became virtually 
connected with what we should call a ‘‘ university” period. 
Even then, however, all intellectual pursuits gathered round 
Gymnastic. So that we have this interesting result, that the 
military and gymnastic training of men above 18 absorbed into 
itself what we should in these days call university education— 
at least in so far as opportunity went—just as the Gymnasia 
themselves became the university headquarters. ‘‘ We com- 
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mit our youth,” says Lucian, speaking in the second century 
A. D., ‘‘to certain good and approved masters, who are called 
sophists or philosophers, (the designation sophist was frequently 
used instead of philosopher in Lucian’s time, 200 years A. D.) 
by whom they are taught both to say and to do what is right 
and just, to attend to and assist the common weal, to live 
honestly, never to seek after what is base and unworthy, or to 
commit violence on any man.” (Anach.) The advanced in- 
struction was thus ethical and political, in so far as it was not 
purely rhetorical. Lucian is speaking, doubtless, in the Ro- 
mano-—Hellenic period. But even so late as his time there was 
no organization of a course of higher or university instruc- 
tion: all was voluntary—free learning and free teaching. 
During the period which chiefly concerns the historian of 
Athenian education, the 5th to the 3d century B. C, 
this was still more true. We find in what I have said 
above, however, the origination and gradual recognition of the 
need for higher instruction : and this is of supreme interest to 
the historian of the evolution of education. 

It was in the school of Isocrates (393-338) that we have 
combined the best results of the higher educational activity of 
the 4th century. It would be hard to say whether, with 
Isocrates, rhetoric comprehended philosophy or philosophy 
rhetoric. The aim was to make a thoughtful man and a capa- 
ble citizen ; but a capable citizen was one who could write and 


speak, and so influence his fellow-citizens to wise courses. The 


> 


educational question which Isocrates tried to solve was ‘‘ By 
what intellectual preparation can this be best attained?” His 
popularity and fame all the world recognizes. As Cicero says in 
Brutus 32: ‘‘Isocrates cujus domus cuncte Graecie quasi 
ludus quidam patuit atque officina dicendi.” Plato, in the 
Phaedrus, puts him above all the other teachers of oratory 
‘‘ because he has philosophy in him.” 

Isocrates, however, was not a philosopher in the Platonic or 
Aristotelian sense ; but rather a man who, recognizing rhetoric 
as the greatest of studies, because by means of it one might 
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persuade men to wise political action and to a noble personal 
life, philosophised this great art. He always kept in view its 
ethical and political relations. The Athenians were naturally 
an eloquent people, and it was to be expected that they would 
study eloquence and that it should occupy a supreme place in 
the higher education. Isocrates at once represented and satis- 
fied the national need. He honestly attached supreme im- 
portance to style as the servant of justice and virtue—being 
apparently persuaded that ¢rwe eloquence must always be the 
reflection of a virtuous and wise mind.* Eloquence, he held, has 
for its aim the development of great truths and is the chief agent 
in civilization. And although he saw, all round him, to his 
deep regret, this same eloquence used to tickle the ears of the 
populace or to advance personal interests or unworthy causes, it 
did not seem to occur to him that a higher education founded on 
rhetoric alone must be doomed to failure. In his view the best 
form and the best thought were indissolubly allied. Art in 
speech was the greatest of arts. In training to this all the 
faculties, intellectual and moral, were trained. Assuming a 
good preliminary secondary education, he rested the whole 
higher education thereafter on language as an instrument of 
thought and expression. His pupils spent two or three years 
under his tuition. We must therefore, I think, look upon this 
organized school of Isocrates as the mother-university of Eu- 
rope. 

The death of Isocrates did not affect the position of Athens 
as the world centre of all intellectual activity. The ambitious 
well-to-do youth of the Mediterranean flocked to Athens to 
receive their final preparation for life. And this not in the 
schools of rhetoric alone,—for side by side with the rhetorical 
schools arose the great schools of Philosophy, Platonic, Peri- 
patetic, Stoic, and Epicurean, as organised systems, each with 
its teachers and devotees ; and in these the more thoughtful 
found satisfaction for their philosophical aspirations. 

The sophistic and philosophical movements told, as might 


* See especially Paul Girard and Quintilian. 
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have been expected, on the lower schools. Grammar, drawing, 
and geometry had been gradually introduced ; and thus a formal 
element was added to the purely literary and musical in the 
education of the young—especially of those who frequented 
school longer than others. Geography, too, found a place in 
the school curriculum—almost a necessity among a maritime 
race like the Greeks. Thus the secondary school-curriculum 
was completed ; but for centuries, down, indeed, till the over- 
throw of the Roman Empire, it was only a good secondary 
school which could boast of embracing so many subjects. 

The result of Hellenic thought on the education of the man 
was ultimately summed up on the line of Plato’s conceptions, 
supplemented by Aristotle. Andit wasthis: Inthe secondary 
school grammar, literature, music, drawing, geography, arith- 
metic, and geometry ; in the higher studies, music, arithmetic, 
(both scientifically treated,) geometry, and astronomy—all 
these, according to Plato, leading to the supreme study, Dia- 
lectic in the sense of philosophy. In the centuries after 
the birth of Christ, rhetoric and dialectic were regarded as consti- 
tuting, with grammar, a propedeutic to the higher physical stud- 
ies. But only in their elements. Together they constituted 
the trivium, the higher studies constituting the quadrivium 
These names, however, were not in use till the 5th century 
All through the middle ages the seven studies taken together 
constituted the liberal arts. It was in the 5th century that 


philosophy in the Platonic and Aristotelian sense vanished from 


view, and that the preparatory arts became barren and restricted 
in their scope. Up to this date educational terms were elastic 
and varied in their meaning. With Quintilian, for example, dia- 
lectic meant logic, physics, and ethics, while physics included the 
study of the ratio mundi, and thus had a universal and philo- 
sophical character. The memorial verses which summed up 
the course of a liberal education in the middle ages after learn- 
ing began to revive are well known : 
‘*Lingua, Tropus, Ratio, Numerus, Tenor, Angulus, Astra.” 
Also expressed in the couplet : 
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Gramm: loquitur, Dia. vera docet, Rhe. verba colorat, 
Mus. canit, Ar. numerat, Geo. ponderat, As. colit astra. 


But we here anticipate. Toreturn: It wasto the philosophic 
schools to which I have above referred, that Athens continued 
to owe its true fame and influence more than to the schools of 
the rhetoricians. The philosophers pursued truth for its own 
sake. They represented the scientific spirit. Plato, Aristotle, 
Epicurus, Zeno, all had their successors. The connection of 
these philosophical schools with certain localities in Athens has 
been briefly and clearly stated by Professor Mahaffy, as fol- 
lows :* 

He says ‘‘ There were two gymnasia (in the Greek sense, ) 
provided for the youth who had finished their schooling—that 
in the groves of the suburb called after the hero Academus, and 
that called the Kynosarges, near Mount Lycabettus. The 
latter was specially open to the sons of citizens by foreign 
wives. Thirdly, in Pericles’ day was established the Lykeion, 
near the river Ilisos. They were all provided with water, shady 
walks and gardens, and were once among the main beauties of 
Athens and its neighbourhood. The academy became so iden- 
tified with Plato’s teaching, that his pupils Antisthenes (the 
Cynic, ) and Aristotle settled beside, or in, the Kynosarges and 
Lykeion respectively and were known by their locality, till the 
pupils of Antisthenes removed to the frescoed portico (stoa, ) 
in Athens, and were thence called Stoics. Epicurus taught in 
his own garden in Athens. All these settlements were copied 
from Plato's idea. He apparently taught both in the public 


gymnasium, and in a private possession close beside it ; and 


in his will, preserved by Diogenes Laertius, he bequeaths his 
two pieces of land to Speusippus, thus designating him as his 
formal successor. His practice being followed, the title 
scholarch soon grew up for the head of the school and the 
owner of a life interest in the locality devoted to the purpose. 
Each master was called the sz (Diadochus) of his pre- 


decessor, and the succession of these heads of schools has been 


*Old Greek Education, p. 136. 
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traced, with more or less success through all the Hellenistic 
period.” Ithink even down tothe 5th century A. D. 

While it is true that it was to the philosophic teaching that 
Athens owed its greatness, it is also true that as a consequence 
of the great in:portance assigned to oratory and to style gener- 
ally, the higher education was always tending to degenerate 
into the study of rhetoric alone. A short road to oratory was 
the desire of young men, and they more and more tended to 
flock chiefly round the rhetoricians. The next stage of de- 
generacy was inevitable. From the moment linguistic art and 
mere style and oratorical effect become the professed object 
of study, education became divorced from reality. A man like 
Isocrates could maintain a living connexion, but we cannot 
imperil education on the expectation of an apostolic succession 
of men of genius. With the ordinary teacher degeneracy is cer- 
tain, if we do not hold high the scientific aim of knowledge 
for the sake of knowledge, living for the sake of life. Form be- 
comes allinall. Notcwsatis said, but ow it is said, becomes the 
standard of culture. Education becomes artificial. Art forart’s 
sake passes into artifice. The mind wastes its powers over 
words and niceties of phrase and composition. Originality 
gives place to imitation. Severe discipline in language, gram- 
mar and logic is lost sight of, and technical forms are got up as 
if one could be eloquent by rule. Thus rhetoric itself misses 
its aim—eloquence. The severe, manly, simple and logical 
development of a theme in the interests of truth gives place to 
a weak and insipid but fluent loquacity, not intended to enforce 
truth, or to guide to sound judgment, but merely to tickle the 
popular ear and to gratify the vanity or gain the temporary 
ends of the speaker. Living oratory disappears. Brilliant 
language, rhythmical sound, sharp antitheses, metaphors, im- 


ages and playing on words had become, even before the Chris- 


tian era, objects of unfeigned admiration to the youth of the 
eastern Mediterranean. 

It is usual to speak with a certain sentimental regret of the 
early decadence of the Athenian higher schools. I can find no 
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ground for holding that they suffered from actual decay till, 
perhaps, 200 or 250 years after the birth of Christ. Their 
weakness lay in the commercial rivalry of its teachers and the 
growing devotion to mere rhetoric. Assuredly, from 430 B. C. 
to about 300 A. D., Athens, spite of the rise of many rivals, 
remained the chief intellectual centre of the civilized world. 
Thus for 700 years at least, spite of its great Alexandrian rival, 
it governed the higher education ot the civilized world. Nor 
was this education always of so degenerate a kind as satirists 
would make us believe. A young man repairing to Athens 
had still the best opportunities that had ever existed of dis- 
cussing the profound questions of philosophy and science, as 
well as of going through an extensive literary and grammatical 
course under some approved rhetorician, while entering into 
friendly student relations with youths from all parts of the 
Roman Empire. What better university education can we 
offer now, if the education of young men means the stimula- 
tion of intellectual activity in the search for truth, or in the 
attainment of professional excellence? It is true that many 
who flocked to Athens and the other university centres of 
Rhodes, Pergamon, &c., often idled their time, and that not a 
few were content with a very superficial culture, fitting for 
mere oratorical display. But may we not, mutatis mutandis, 
make the same remark now of every university in Europe ? 

After all is said that can be said on Hellenic education, I re- 
turn to my original proposition, viz.: that the Hellenic educa- 


tional idea, more or less conscious, always was Sophrosyne, 


(self-control, balance, limitation,) Arete, or excellence, 


and Eukosmia, or grace and becomingness of bearing and 
expression. That the Greeks did not wholly succeed in 
attaining to this harmonious result is only another way of 
saying that they were human beings. None the less was 
the tendency always in the direction summed up by these 
three words. They had an ideal of a man, and to this he 
ought to be educated. The whole of life, indeed, was gov- 
erned too much by the idea of the beautiful—the artistic con- 
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traced, with more or less success through all the Hellenistic 
period.” Ithink even down to the 5th century A. D. 

While it is true that it was to the philosophic teaching that 
Athens owed its greatness, it is also true that as a consequence 
of the great importance assigned to oratory and to style gener- 
ally, the higher education was always tending to degenerate 
into the study of rhetoric alone. A short road to oratory was 
the desire of young men, and they more and more tended to 
flock chiefly round the rhetoricians. The next stage of de- 
generacy was inevitable. From the moment linguistic art and 
mere style and oratorical effect become the professed object 
of study, education became divorced from reality. A man like 
Isocrates could maintain a living connexion, but we cannot 
imperil education on the expectation of an apostolic succession 
of men of genius. With the ordinary teacher degeneracy is cer- 
tain, if we do not hold high the scientific aim of knowledge 
for the sake of knowledge, living for the sake of life. Form be- 
comesallinall. Not said, but it 1s said, becomes the 
standard of culture. Education becomes artificial. Art forart’s 
sake passes into artifice. The mind wastes its powers over 
words and niceties of phrase and composition. Originality 
gives place to imitation. Severe discipline in language, gram- 
mar and logic is lost sight of, and technical forms are got up as 
if one could be eloquent by rule. Thus rhetoric itself misses 
its aim—eloquence. The severe, manly, simple and _ logical 
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development of a theme in the interests of truth gives place to 
a weak and insipid but fluent loquacity, not intended to enforce 
truth, or to guide to sound judgment, but merely to tickle the 
popular ear and to gratify the vanity or gain the temporary 
ends of the speaker. Living oratory disappears. Brilliant 
language, rhythmical sound, sharp antitheses, metaphors, im- 
ages and playing on words had become, even before the Chris- 
tian era, objects of unfeigned admiration to the youth of the 
eastern Mediterranean. 

It is usual to speak with a certain sentimental regret of the 


early decadence of the Athenian higher schools. I can find no 
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ground for holding that they suffered from actual decay till, 
perhaps, 200 or 250 years after the birth of Christ. Their 
weakness lay in the commercial rivalry of its teachers and the 
growing devotion to mere rhetoric. Assuredly, from 430 B. C. 
to about 300 A. D., Athens, spite of the rise of many rivals, 
remained the chief intellectual centre of the civilized world. 
Thus for 700 years at least, spite of its great Alexandrian rival, 
it governed the higher education of the civilized world. Nor 
was this education always of so degenerate a kind as satirists 
would make us believe. A young man repairing to Athens 
had still the best opportunities that had ever existed of dis- 
cussing the profound questions of philosophy and science, as 
well as of going through an extensive literary and grammatical 
course under some approved rhetorician, while entering into 
friendly student relations with youths from all parts of the 
Roman Empire. What better university education can we 
offer now, if the education of young men means the stimula- 
tion of intellectual activity in the search for truth, or in the 
attainment of professional excellence? It is true that many 
who flocked to Athens and the other university centres of 
Rhodes, Pergamon, &c., often idled their time, and that not a 
few were content with a very superficial culture, fitting for 
mere oratorical display. But may we not, mutatis mutandis, 
make the same remark now of every university in Europe ? 

After all is said that can be said on Hellenic education, I re- 
turn to my original proposition, viz.: that the Hellenic educa- 
tional idea, more or less conscious, always was Sophrosyxe, 
(self-control, balance, limitation,) Arete, or excellence, 
and Eukosmia, or grace and becomingness of bearing and 
expression. That the Greeks did not wholly succeed in 
attaining to this harmonious result is only another way of 
saying that they were human beings. None the less was 
the tendency always in the direction summed up by these 
three words. They had an ideal of a man, and to this he 
ought to be educated. The whole of life, indeed, was gov- 
erned too much by the idea of the beautiful—the artistic con- 
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ception of human life. Hence its charm, its freedom, its want 
of reverence, and its saucy independence ; hence, too, its fail- 
ure to attain, in the case of the great mass even of educated 
men, to the deeper moral insight of a sense of moral law* wait- 
ing on all the acts and aims of mortals and relegating all else 
to a subordinate place. Personal truthfulness, personal purity, 
and a sense of overawing duty were not to be found in the 
average citizen, except where an attempt had been made, 
as in Sparta, to enforce them as part of the state-system of 
life—an artificial attempt at best. We have in the Greek, I 
think, a pure exhibition of the finite and aesthetic side of 
human nature in its most charming and seductive forms. It 
could not endure ; it is not to be imitated, save and in so far as 
it represents one side of human endeavor. Only where law and 
duty are supreme, where truth and reality take precedence of 
form, and these three, Law, Duty, and Truth, are recognized 
as the Divine order and the inexorable command, can man 
attain to the fullness of his own personality, and mould an 
ideal state composed of citizens harmoniously educated. In 
the Roman we find some glimpses of this fresh aspect of the 
problem of national life and to kim we shall now turn. But 


before doing so let me add a few words on Plato and Aristotle. 


NOTE ON PLATO AND ARISTOTLE 


The history of education is one thing and the theoretical views of philoso- 
phers another. And were it not that both Plato and Aristotle in what they 
say really speak in a Greek zatzonal sense, and are not merely theorizers but 
representative spokesmen, I would simply name them and pass on to the con- 
sideration of Roman life and education. As it is, I shall be brief. 

1. Prato; (died 348 B. C.) 

The following short summing up of the chief characteristics of Plato’s 
educational scheme I had intended to re-write aud make much fuller. “But 
meanwhile I read Nettleship’s exposition and criticism of the Republic in the 
Oxford volume entitled ‘* Hellenica.’”’ Itseemsto me almost an impertinence 
to write on the subject after so admirable an essay is before the world. Ac- 
cordingly, I confine myself to that brief and somewhat external view of the 
Platonic argument which I had originally written.t 

*! am speaking of the Hellenic race. not of individual dramatists or philosophers. 

+To obviate superfiuous criticism I wish to say that it is so long since I read the Re- 


public and wrote what follows for my class that lam quite unable to say whether I owe 
it to some other writer. 
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In the beginning B. V. of the Republic, Plato says, ‘‘Such then is the 
state or constitution which I call good and right, and such is the good man.”’ 
This sentence is the key to the Republic. Plato constructs a perfect state 
that he may at the same time construct his idea of a perfect man, and wice 
versa. ‘The one is the parallel or counterpart of the other. He depicts a 
just state that he may exhibit a just man, and a just man that he may exhibit 
a just state. 

What is this ‘‘just’’ condition of mind? ‘To answer this we must note that 
there are three principles, according to Plato, active in the mind of man. 
The rational, the spirited, the concupiscent, (i. e., desire generally.) Now 
the just man is he who having by reason gained the mastery over himself so 
regulates his own character that the three principles work in harmony—(as if 
they were verily three chords of a harmony, higher, lower, and middle). He 
is a duly harmonized man. This as the natural harmony of nature, is Justice. 

The education of a human being to the ideal height of the just man, is 
itself subordinated to the idea of the perfect or just State. The man is to be 
trained for the State- that it may be a well-organized unity, just as the man 
himself is a harmonized unity of reason, spirit, and desire. 

‘To attain this end in the individual first, and through him in the State, 
the two elements of education are necessary, viz., Gymnastic and Music. The 
former has for its object a harmonious well-developed body: but this is not 
as you commonly see stated, the end of gymnastic. The end of music i> 
mental culture and moderation; and the end of gymnastic is also mental. 
This comes out clearly enough in the third book. Without music the man 
devoted to gymnastic, though doubtless brave and vigorous, is apt to be rough 
and coarse and to take no interest in rational pursuits, to have no intellectual 
tastes. The man devoted to music again, to the exclusion of gymnastic, is 
apt to become over-sensitive, and soft and enfeebled. There is in truth a 
want of a due proportion of the sferzted element in him. Gymnastic then 
has for education a distinct mental destination; and in so far as it is mere 
bodily athletics and no more, it is not a worthy object of pursuit. Both 
gymnastic and music, I repeat, have value in relation to the mind of man; 
and Plato himself says, ‘‘ Whosoever can best blend gymnastic with music 
and bring 40¢# to bear on the mind most judiciously, such a man we shall 
justly call perfect in music and a master of true harmony.” III. 412. 

Education, says Plato, is the most eminent of all arts. Without it a man 
would be the worst of wild beasts, and yet see what he is,—and all by educa- 
tion,—the animal which comes nearest to the Godhead. 

Note this, that in his.conception of the end of education ‘‘ Zhe Just,” 
Plato introduces, in my opinion, a new idea into the life of Greece; or 
rather he moralizes the idea of the beautiful and harmonious, by adding to 
the conception of harmonious balance the giving to all parts their due. So 
potent with him are the Greek ideas of what constituted the beautiful, (in 
character,) viz.: Sophrosyne, and Arete, and Eukosmia, and of the Stade as 
supreme over the individual, that he cannot be said to do more than ration- 
alize, (so to speak,) and philosophise the already recognized educational 
ideas of the Spartans. 
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With the true eye of a philosopher he tries to penetrate into this idea of the 
beautiful ¢o Ka/on in its bearing on human character and finds its true inter- 
pretation to be an ethical interpretation, and the word and thought by which 
it is best expressed to be ‘‘ Justice,”’ in other words, mental harmony. or bal- 
ance: Justice, which to the whole nature stood in the same relation as 
Sophrosyne did to feeling and passion. 

As regards this end, then, Plato has, it seems to me, simply raised to a 
higher level and rationalized the Hellenic idea especially in its Doric form; 
and further in the two great instruments of education he accepts the Hellenic 
tradition, viz. : 


GYMNASTIC AND MUSIC. 


In his conception of the end of education, Plato is truly more Spartan 
than Attic, more Dorian than Ionic. Indi.idual licence in the State, 
and irregularites, z. ¢., absence of a just rel:tion of the parts of the soul 
of man, are alike denounced and kept under tlie restraining eye of author- 
ity, which has its commission from reason. But in the application of the 
instruments of education he allows his Athenian up-bringing, and rightly, 
also his philosophy to enter; and here he places, for the first time con- 
sciously, before the Greeks themselves, what the true ends of both gym- 
nastic and music respectively were, viz., the production of the just man 
and, through him of the just state. Gymnastic, as we have seen, has a dis- 
tinct moral end; while music, again, is not limited, as with the Dorians, to the 
art of playing and singing, and the chanting of sacred songs and national 
ballads. He would also largely mitigate the Spartan severity of training, 
while taking many ideas from it. He interprets, in a new and higher sense, 
music as meaning a mental cultivation which embraced not merely the 
ordinary elements, but in addition to these, intellectual discipline of a wide 
range, viz., arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, the science of harmonics and 
dialectic. The last included (with Plato,) logic, metaphysics, and the princi- 
ples and ideas of ethics and religion. There was thus propounded a wide 
range of study, and first in the Alexandrian schools, and long into the middle 
ages—nay, down to the reformation—it formed, with the addition of gram- 
mar and rhetoric, the highest conception of an educational curriculum. 
(Trivium and Quadrivium.) 

The details of Plato’s educational system I shall here give only in a very 
brief and cursory way. 

In the first three years of a child’s life, Plato thinks that not only should 
great care be taken of the body, but also of the impressions made on the mind 
—avoiding the terrible, frightful, or in any way violently exciting. 

‘rom the third year to the sixth, music isto take precedence of gymnastic ; 
and by music, at this stage, is meant fables and narratives which should be 
repeated to children, but should carefully exclude all false representations of 
things or such as would give children a wrong notion of the gods. Boys and 
girls should play freely together at such games as occur to them; and while 
there should be no pampering, at the same time there should be no severity in 
punishment. Moraltrainingis a matter, at this stage, of mere authority, andis 
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dependent on the moral influence of the teachers. Blows are to be permitted 
only for want of respect to age, or for the deliberate breach of arule. A 
feeling of shame and horror is, even at this early stage, to be inculcated. 

At the beginning of the seventh year, the two sexes should be separated, 
and the education of both should include both gymnastic and music. As to 
the boys, gymnastic is mazn/y to occupy them till their fifteenth year—running, 
jumping, wrestling, dancing, etc. But we are always to keep in view the 
ulterior object—which is not to make athletes, but well-developed, self-con- 
trolled natures; and the exercises should therefore be not for the develop- 
ment of strength so much as for the heightening of the spirit. 

In their eighth year, the young should begin music, #. ¢., learning to read 
and write. Plato considers evidently that there may be a good deal of valua- 
ble exercise of the understanding in learning to read properly. The poets 
which children are allowed to study should be such as represent things ¢ru/y, 
and are morally unexceptionable. He objects to Homer and the Dramas. 

Itis in the fourteenth year that more thorough music-teachingenters. And 
here it is music in the narrower sense. Boys should be taught to play on 
musical instruments and to accompany themselves with the voice. Also to 
sing together. By dance and song a harmonious and beautiful development 
of body and mind is promoted. 

As to other knowledge, it is not desirable that it should be discursive and 
encyclopaedic. ‘The state receives more hurt from shallow knowledge than 
from ignorance. The studies Plato recommends to be begun at this age and 
carried on till manhood are arithmetic, geometry, astronomy—all leading up 
to the study of dialectic, which crowns the whole. Dialectic or philos- 
ophy occupies the later years. In this way, by due attention to gymnastic 
and music, we shall produce the self-controlled man who, as being himself 
harmonious or ‘‘just,’’ will best contribute to the existence and stability of a 
harmonious or just state, and himself grow like God. The three conceptions 
which some lectures back I distinguished as lying at the basis of al] Greek 
life and education, again show their faces in the final Platonic exposition, 
viz: Arete, Sophrosyne, Eukosmta—but with a difference; for they are now 
more fully defined. Reason is placed as the dominating force: it alone makes 
justice as a harmony possible. The supreme importance of true moral 
and religious conceptions as motives of conduct—themselves the fruit of 
reason in its highest exercise—are brought prominently forward. In brief, 
the Good takes the place of the Beautiful—comprehending the latter in its 
definition. 

2. ARISTOTLE. (Pupil of Plato, died 322 B. C.) 

I mean to allow Aristotle to speak for himself. Plato is at once too elabo- 
rate and comprehensive to be presented otherwise than ina summary. To 
elicit all that is in Aristotle’s ethics and politics, in so far as they bear on edu- 
cation, would be a work of considerable labor and I do not attempt it. 

GENERAL, 

‘* What we have to aim at is the happiness of each citizen, and happiness 

consists in a complete activity and practice of virtue.’’ Politics, I1V:13. 
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Aristotle refers his reader to the ethics for this conclusion, and thus shows 
that with him education as a subject had a scientific basis in ethical philos- 
ophy. 

“It is right that the citizens should possess a capacity for affairs and for war, 
but still more for the enjoyment of peace or leisure. (IV:14.) Right that 
they should be capable of such actions as are indispensable and salutary, but 
still more of such as are moral fer se. It is with a view to these objects, 
then, that they should be educated while they are still children, and at all 
other ages till they pass beyond the need of education.” 

The soul consists of two parts—reason in itself, and the lower nature which 
is capable of receiving the rule of reason. ‘This we find inthe De Anima; 
but it is assumed in the educational discussion. In educating, we have to 
train the habits so as to secure the supremacy of reason. 

Up to the age of five it is not desirable to make children apply themselves 
to study of any kind, or to compulsory bodily exercises, for fear of injuring 
their growth. They should be allowed only so much movement as not to 
fall into a sluggish habit of body. Their amusements should not be of too 
laborious a sort, nor yet effeminate. 

Great care should be taken as to the associates of children, and that all 
coarseness and foul language be far removed from them, as light talking 
about foul things is closely followed by doing them. 

Education, in the strict sense, begins at seven and may be divided into two 
periods, 7 to 1r4and 14 to 21. ; 

3B. V.C. 1.) Education should be regulated by the State for the ends of 
the State, and each citizen should understand that he is not his own master, 
but a part of the State. 

Also, in the same place, he says: ‘‘ As the end proposed to the State as a 
whole is one, it is clear that the education of all the citizens must be one and 
the same, and the superintendence of it a public affair rather than in private 
hands.” 

SUBJECTS OF STUDY. 

Note: Wemust bear in mind that Aristotle, like other Greeks, relegated 
all mechanical occupations to slaves who wire not citizens. 

(B. V. 2, of Politics.) ‘*‘ That such useful studies as are absolutely indis- 
pensable ought to be taught is plain enough ; not all useful studies, however, 
for in face of the distinction which exists between liberal and illiberal occu- 
pations, it is evident that our youth should not be allowed to engage in any 
but such as being practically useful will, at the same time, not reduce one 
who engages in them to the level of a mere mechanic. It may be observed 
that any occupation, or art, or study deserves to be regarded as mechanical 
if it renders the body, or soul, or intellect of free persons unfit for the exer- 
cise or practice of virtue.” * * * 

“It is the object of any action or study whichisall-important. There may 
be nothing illiberal in them if undertaken for one’s own sake, or the sake 
of one’s friends, or the attainment of virtue; whereas, the very same action, 
if done to satisfy others, would in many cases beara menial or slavish aspect. 
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‘*The studies established at the present day are, as has been already 
remarked, of an ambiguous character. We may say that there are four usual 
subjects of education, viz.: reading, writing, gymnastic, music; and further 
—although this is not universally admitted—the art of design. Reading and 
writing and the art of design are taught for their serviceableness in the pur- 
poses of life and their various utility, gymnastic as tending to the promotion 
of valor; but the purpose of music is involved in great uncertainty. (B. 
= 


MUSIC :—-THE RELATION OF MUSIC TO LEISURE. ITS LIMITS AS A SUBJECT OF 
EDUCATION, 

Leisure and the noble employment of leisure is the end of human exist- 
ence, according to Aristotle. 

‘There is no consensus of opinion as to the definition of this pleasure, 
(leisure ;) each individual is guided by his own personality and habit of mind, 
and he is the perfect man whose pleasure is perfect and derived from the 
noblest sources. 

‘It is evident, then, from our consideration of business and lezsure, that 
there are certain things in which instruction and education are necessary 
with a view to leisure, and that these branches of education and study are 
ends in themselves, while such as have business for their object are pursued 
only as being indispensable and as leading to some ulterior object. Accord- 
ingly music was introduced into the educational system by our forefathers, 
not as indispensable—it had no such characteristic—nor as practically useful, 
in the sense in which reading and writing are useful for pecuniary transac- 
tions, domestic economy, scientific study, and a variety of political actions ; 
or, as the art of design is in the general opinion, useful as a means of form- 
ing a better judgment of works of art; nor, again, as useful, like gymnastic, 
in promoting health and vigor. Neither of these two results do we find to 
be produced by music. It remains, therefore, that music is useful for the 
rational enjoyment of leisure; and this is evidently the purpose to which it 
was in fact applied by our forefathers, as it is ranked by them as an element 
of the rational enjoyment which is considered to be appropriate to free per- 
sons.” (B. V. 3.) 

Music, like drawing, is to be followed as a liberal and not as professional 
study. Enough should be learned to enable all to enjoy what othersdo; and 
for this a certain amount of practical acquaintance with both music and 
drawing is necessary. 

GYMNASTIC AND ITS LIMITS. 

‘“* As it is evident that the education of the habits must precede that of the 
reason, and the education of the body must precede that of the intellect, it 
clearly follows that we must surrender our children zz the first instance to 
gymnastic and the art of the trainer, as the latter imparts a certain character 
to their physical condition, and the former to the feats they can perform.” 


* * * 


‘‘The duty, then, of employing gymnastic and the method of its employ- 
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ment are admitted. Up to the age of puberty gymnastic exercises of a com- 
paratively light kind should be applied, with a prohibition of hard diet and 
compulsory exercises, so that there may be no impediment to the growth. 
The fact that these may have the effect of hindering growth may be clearly 
inferred from the circumstance that in the list of Olympian victors it would 
not be possible to find more than two or three who have been successful in 
manhood as well as in boyhood ; for the effect of their training in youth is 
that they lose their physical vigor in consequence of the forced gymnastic 
exercises they pertorm. When our youths have devoted three years from 
the age of puberty to other studies, it is then proper that the succeeding 
period of life should be occupied with hard exercises and severities of diet. 
For the intellect and the body should not be subject to severe exertion sim- 
ultaneously, as the two kinds of exertion naturally produce contrary effects, 
that of the body being an impediment te the intellect, and that of the intellect 
to the body.” (B. V. 4.) 

(Aristotle then proceeds to discuss the moral effect of different kinds 
of music, and then seems to get tired of his subject. The whole discussion, 
though full of good sense, is as a whole inadequate and disappointing.) 

But gymnastic, though indi~pensable, is only, like reading and writing, a 
preliminary: the true aim of education is the training to do what is virtuous 
for its own sake and with no ulterior purpose. In this way alone the capable 
citizen can be produced, and one who will, further, be capable of enjoyment 
of the noblest kind. This being so, we should read the ethics as well as the 
politics if we are to form a true conception of Aristotle’s educational ideal. 
The process of education is, in brief, zastruction and disctpline in virtue. 
From this point of view the ethica is truly A.’s prime educational treatise. 
What are in the politics called the subjects of education are in truth only the 
indispensable subsidiaries or instruments of the true education, which is 
ethical in its aim. 

Aristotle does not, unfortunately, show us how we are to proceed, nor how 
best to form the noble character whose employment of leisure is noble. 

Plato’s aim in education you will have seen is a harmonious man in a har- 
monious state. This harmonious man is the realization of ‘‘the good”’ 1n the 
individual which again is identical with ‘‘the just.’” The individual, however, 
is only a part of a higher harmony, the harmony which is realized in a just 
state. The individual is thus necessarily subject to the interests of the 
whole, and must find his particular harmony in and through the larger har- 
mony of which he is merely a part. This Platonic conception is in truth a 
philosophic rendering and an idealization of the Doric educational idea. 

When we compare the Platonic with the Aristotelian educational aim we 
are struck by the more modern spirit of Aristotle. He does not aim at 
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theoretic completeness in his viewof man and the State. He takes things as 
he finds them and keeps his cye fixed on the possible and practicable. The 
cultured and harmonious man is not an object of concern with him, but only 
the capable and virtuous citizen. Virtue, in brief, is Aristotle’s educational 
end—the virtue of the individual without regard to an ideal harmony of 
nature or perfect culture. Let each man be sound in body and virtuous, and 
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Aristotle is content. He demands, however, that he be capable also of 
enjoymentandthatheshallenjoy. Heisnot to be insuch deadly earnest about 
virtue that he has no vital energy left for enjoyment, enjoyments of a liberal 
and elevating kind. Where there are such men, the State as such may be 
left out of account (we may almost say, although this is to strain Aristotle) :— 
it will certainly, as a matter of course, be cared for wisely. Now this I con- 
sider to be a practical formulation of the Attic spirit as opposed to the Doric. 
It is in the spirit of Pericles’ address to the Athenians in which he insists on 
the claims of the individual which Plato, on the other hand, would subject 
entirely (as did the Spartans,) to the claims of the State. Aristotle’s doctrine 
is the doctrine of freedom: Plato's the doctrine of despotism. 


Note: The translations are taken from Welldon’s Politics 


THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 


There is a saying attributed to Napoleon, that ‘* History is 
but a fable agreed upon.” This saying illustrates and empha- 
sizes the central fact that history has as its great end the re- 
cording of truth. But what truth? All science aims to dis- 
cover truth ; the basis of every art is conformity to truth ; the 
end of every philosophy is presentation of truth. History looks 
backward. It is past truth, therefore. It looks backward at 
the story of the world, and seeks to discover and describe it. 
But the central idea is man. Geology may busy itself with the 
varth, biology with the evolution of life, history finds its sphere 
in the story of man, his origin, his development, his activities. 
It concerns itself with everything with which man has to do, 
and it discriminates all sciences, arts, and philosophies accord- 
ing to their relationsto him. Moreover, it finds its proper ex- 
pression in prose. The Iliad ceases to be history under this 
statement, but so also do the various metrical chronicles which 
even at a late day have been the means of transmitting to us 
the history of our race. They may contain history, but they 
themselves are not history. They are the sources of history, 
but their form precludes their being considered as history itself. 
Though this fits the ideal of dignity, so dear to Gibbon, and 


the authoritative demand of critics, I set little value upon this 
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distinction. Form is of minor importance. The important 
thing is that history isthe narrative of human activity. 

I have taken this view, that either prose or poetry may be 
the form of history, from a strong conviction that history, 
strictly speaking, is neither poetry nor prose. History is ideal. 
The history of any period is not to be found in any book. A 
history may be found, but ¢#e history never. Man’s mind is 
so limited in its grasp, so uncertain in its rectitude, so incap- 
able in its descriptive power, that one will scarcely find the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, not merely 
in one writer, but in the works of all who have written upon 
any given period. 

Mr. Freeman has declared that ‘history is past politics.” 
It seems to me impossible that a worse definition could have 
been devised by so wise aman. In order even remotely to 
justify such a definition, it would be necessary to indefinitely 
and unjustifiably extend our idea of politics so as to make it em- 
brace not only what directly affects the state, but all that goes 
on within the state, and that concerns its people and its com- 
merce. Political history may be past politics, but let us hope 
that we have long since passed the era when political history is 
considered a commensurate term with history. We have a far 
better statement upon this side of the subject from the pen of 
Paul Boiteau. Seeking to impress the same truth that was in 
Mr. Freeman’s mind, and seeking to be just, rather than 
epigramatic, he says: ‘‘History is the great school of 
politics, and no man can be a statesman unless he is not 
only acquainted with the accounts and testimony of history, 
but with the history of history itself, and knows how, in the 
course and progress of ages, history began by being merely an 
art, and at length became a science ; the most philosophic, the 
most elevated, and the most instructive of all sciences.” He 
might have gone still further and have said that in its ultimate 
relations, history rises beyond the furthest reach of science, 
and becomes one of the most splendid of philosophies, second 


only to that of theology, 
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But what philosophy gains in sweep it loses in exactness. 
Philosophies of history will always be fragmentary, incomplete, 
always stretching forward towards the destiny of man, but as 
they must read that destiny only in what has been, always 
losing themselves in inconclusiveness and vain speculation. 
Thus Macaulay says: ‘* History, it has been said, is philosophy 
teaching by examples. Unhappily, what the philosophy gains 
in soundness and depth, the examples generally lose in vivid- 
ness.” That is to say, history ceases to be a remote account 
of what has been, and becomes a great preceptor of mankind, 
warning him against the evils of his race, inspiring him with 
the nobility of his ancestors, reminding him of his duties and 
obligations, confirming him in his rights and liberties. It is 
the philosophy of the past, and should lead us to the practice 
of the future. But general traits are not so potent as personal 
influence, so when history philosophises too much it loses the 
spell of its personal character. It becomes us, therefore, in 
using. history as a means of instruction, not to deal with it too 
much in the mass, but to hold fast to the details. It must not 
lose its human interest. 

When we come to consider for what purpose we teach his- 
tory we find ourselves following the same line of reasoning. We 
may broadly say that teaching is directed to two great ends: 
First, the development, and, secondly, the ¢xformation of the 
individual. Training of the mind must always be antecedent 
to the greater part of the work of instruction. The great ques- 
tion with regard to all elementary branches is therefore, — What 
value have they as disciplinary studies ? History may have 
great value as a disciplinary study, but it does not primarily 
nor as usually taught, present anything like the possibilities 
that are to be found in other branches taught in our lower 
schools. Mathematics and the languages are essentially disci- 
plinary ; history only secondarily so. But history can be made, 
and should be made, first a disciplinary study. Not that it is 
necessary to the enjoyment of historical literature that a man 


should be made to undergo a historical drill, but no person can 
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properly teach, or properly understand history, or the history 
of any country, time, or department of human activity, with- 
out at least a brief introduction to the fundamental principles 
of history as a science, an art, and a philosophy. The first 
principle upon which this statement rests is the unity of his- 
tory. It is unfortunate that the unity of history is commonly 
overlooked, frequently denied, and always a little obscure to 
certain minds. 

Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, rose above the historians of his day 
through the philosophical attitude which sprang from his self- 
appointed position as an apostle of this doctrine. Mr. Freeman 
flew into a fine frenzy when anyone even remotely suggested 
that there was a hiatus between ancient and modern history, 
and regarded as a special bugbear the tendency of certain his- 
torians to treat the Middle ages as a sort of purgatorial inter- 
regnum in history. One of the consequences of this view is the 
very unpopular, but important, fact that the history of the 
United States cannot be properly understood without a knowl- 
edge of the history of Greece and Rome. Not merely the his- 
tory of the United States, but the law daily administered in our 
law courts is unintelligible without an understanding of the law 
of Rome. This is one of the reasons why a certain class of 
lawyers so helplessly flounder in efforts to make justice in- 
justice ; but the blame is laid upon the law instead of the law- 
yer. The sin, of course, relates back to the neglect in tae early 
education of the barrister. In the second place, there is no 
surer discipline than that to be gained by tracing the logic of 
events. Formal logic,as applied to the processes of reasoning, 
is next to mathematics and language, recognized to be the greatest 
discipline for the human mind and the logic of events, is not 
inferior, perhaps, even, superior, as a training, because of its 
coinplexity. Human life is full of contradictions and paradoxes. 
It is impossible to refer any human action, as illustrated in any 
public event, toa single motive, or any simple combination of 
motives. It is as true of politics as of physics that every 


thrust is the resultant of a large number of variously acting 
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forces. We must have a parallelogram of forces in history as 
well as in physics. There is a discipline quite as efficient in 
teaching the youthful mind to trace the direction of such forces, 
to analyze their composition, and to calculate their results, as 
in the sister domain of physical energy, Social dynamics act 
according to rule. There is a political as well as a natural 
gravity ; and the free will of man no more overturns the pur- 
poses of God in history, than in nature. A man may fora 
brief time pursue a brilliant and wicked career by the exercise 
of his free will, just as he may for a time overcome the action 
of gravity by lifting a stone from the earth. Butthe stone will 
no more surely fall when he releases it, than his works will 
bring theirown reward when his career is ended. 

In the third place, there is a great deal of education to be 
gained by a careful study of the mere form in which history is 
presented. The difference between testimony and proof is a 
standing puzzle alike to those who have made no study of law 
or of history. An incorrect or prejudiced narrative is regarded 
by many as discrediting the event which it claims to describe. 
Half a dozen incorrect partial or prejudiced narratives many 
men would suppose sufficient to throw complete doubt upon an 
event incorrectly reported by all of them, and yet both the 
historian and the lawyer of patience and perseverance will be 
able in some cases to reconstruct a substantially accurate ac- 
count of the event from half a dozen or moresubstantially false 
narratives. The fact is, an eye witness only sees one phase of 
an event. Half a dozen partisans viewing an event from dif- 
ferent points of view, even if intentionally prejudiced in their 
narratives, will throw a greater amount of light upon the event 
as it occurred, than the most honest witness usually does from 
his one point of view. Of course this is an extreme case, and 
yet human history when most reliable is almost certain to be 
incomplete. And when once on our guard we can make allow- 
ance for fraud, prejudice, and partisanship, almost as well as 
for ignorance and creduity. It isastonishing when half a dozen 
books treating of the same subject are consulted to see how 
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different is the point of view and how very different the effect 
produced on the mind by equally faithful narratives drawn from 
the same sources. 

Now the processes by which these conclusions are impressed 
on the youthful mind are quite as important, as mere training, 
as any other department offers. Hence, even for young stu- 
dents, I would strongly recommend the use of two books upon 
the same subject, the one to succeed the other, rather than a 
single large andcompendious book. There is nothing more fatal 
to the successful teaching of history than to teach a child to be- 
lieve that any one book contains the entire history of any given 
thing—yes, even more—than to teach a child that the facts 
contained in any given book are perfectly complete and reliable. 
We must awaken young minds to an early and strong convic- 
tion that neither teachers nor text-books are infallible, and 
particularly that the newspaper and the periodical press are 
very uncertain guides. 

When we have reached this point we are prepared to go one 
step further back and accentuate the important distinction be- 
tween primary and secondary sources of information. A great 
many people never learn the difference between historians and 
historical writers. An historian makes use of the original 
sources, the statements of actors, the letters and documents of 
actors and their contemporaries, the newspaper accounts of the 
day, the written narratives of contemporaries. The historical 
writer relies upon antecedent historians. Let it be understood, 
therefore, that the original sources alone should be taken as 
evidence of what happened at a given time or place. The 
statements of historians is history; the statements of histori- 
cal writers, as a rule, can rarely be trusted on mooted points. 
If any one were to quote an historical writer in any serious 
discussion as authority, he would deserve, in ordinary cases, 
only ridicule. 

Now, there is no true knowledge of historical method, no 
real critical insight, possible, without a careful training in the 


nature and use of ‘‘sources.” Even in casual reading it is indis- 
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pensable that the reader understand how to weigh and estimate 
the citations of authorities usually found in the foot-notes. 

History can be taught almost everywhere by taking the stu- 
dent directly to its sources. There are sources in this country 
of local history and biography which could easily be utilized, 
and which would stimulate a taste for historical study beyond 
that attainable in any other way. For this purpose brief essays 
should be used from the first. Then the German seminar 
method, finally theses involving both investigation and critical 
judgment should be given. 

II. Information. Passing to the other side of the subject, 
history presents material for more information beyond any other 
science, not even excepting the natural sciences. ‘‘ The high- 
est study of mankind is man,” if not actually true, is suffi- 
ciently so to accentuate the value of historical study. 
With each step the student should be encouraged to 
widen his outlook,—to grasp not merely the unity of 
history, but the brotherhood of man, to see the 
essential oneness of all peoples and of all times. There is 
nothing more striking than to compare the highest thinkers of 
the great nations of the world, and to see how completely each 
is the peer of the other, how remarkable is the fellowship of 
noble minds,—how Alexander, Charlemagne and Napoleon, 
Pericles, Hampden and Washington, Plato, Augustine and 
Calvin, Sophocles and Shakespeare, Theocritus and Tennyson 
meet upon a common plane, and how the great masters of 
poetry and of art, and even of mechanics, stand together in 
the general completeness of their mentalequipment. Different 
times and different peoples have their peculiar excellencies. _ If 
to-day we know more of physics than did the Greeks, they 
knew more of sculpture than do we. If the Italians of the 
Renaissance surpassed all the world in painting, it was re- 
served for Elizabethan England to produce the man whosepen 
should most excel n depicting human nature. 

Not only does history present before our eyes the story of 
man’s life, but by the application of the principles of science 
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produces narratives laying before us, as upon a map, the com- 


parative histories of each people and of every time. Not only 
does it by its inimitable art make men long since dead move be- 
fore us as upon the stage, stirring us with issues long since de- 
termined, and making us tremble with terrors long since satis- 
fied of their prey ; not only does it by its philosophy show us 
the hand of God slowly, but surely, bringing men to a better 
and a higher manhood, but it also presents to us histories of 
art, of philosophy, of mechanics, of agriculture, and every de- 
ment of human life. And to-day it conditions everything that 
man does, for there is scarcely a department of human effort in 
which the historical method is not largely used both in instruc- 
tion and in the application of new methods and in the investi- 
gation of new forces. 
Ethelbert D. Warfield, Lf... 
Lafayette College 
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Old English Ballads. Selected and edited by Francis B. 
GUMMERE, Professor of English, Haverford College. Athe- 
nzeum Press Series. Ginn & Co., Boston, U. S. A. 

Dr. Gummere’s book has a special value, we think, to teach- 
ers of Literature, because for the first time to our knowledge, 
it makes some of the best English and Scottish ballads avail- 
able in Secondary School work. The volume is made up of an 
elaborate introduction; fifty-four ballads and the appendices 
illustrating them, viz: one on the Ballads of Europe; another 
on Metre, Style, and Form ; and the third on Minstrels and the 
Authorship of Ballads, together with the usual notes and 
a glossary ;—in all, some three hundred and eighty pages. 
The ballads selected are typical and representative, and the 
commentary on them as will be seen, ample. Not only so, 
these appendices themselves are interesting reading, and we 
should recommend the student unacquainted with popular bal- 
lads to study them with constant back reference to the ballads 
given, before beginning with anything else in the book. Of 
course, the basis of these ballads and notes, in text and expo- 
sition, is the great work of Professor Child, of Harvard, on 
English and Scottish Ballads, the ninth and last volume of 
which has recently appeared. Dr. Gummere, in his graceful 
dedication, and throughout the volume, credits his master, 
however, both with fact and suggestion abundantly, but the 
book is in no sense a compilation. His own special contribu- 
tion, aside from his care in regard to a suitable text, and the 
working apparatus of appendix, notes, and glossary, is in the 
first nearly one hundred pages. This introduction is good 
work indeed, written in a bright, piquant style, most scholarly, 
occasionally with charming point, and covering the whoie 
range of European criticism foracentury. Compact and syllo- 
gistic as a proposition in Euclid, it is the scientific statement 
up to date of the evolution of the ballad in literature. What 
the origin of the ballad as a development of the lyric impulse 
in man is ;—its chief characteristics ;—its probable condition 
of sub-historic or primitive existence—how, for two or three 
hundred years, the ballad has been ‘‘a closed account ”;—its 


e two schools of generic interpretation, and the literary and scien- 
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tific names associated with them ;—the ballad as the norm or 
unit of poetic utterance ;—questions or topics of this sort, fun- 
damental and going to the heart as well as the flower of the 
matter, with thickly strewn foot notes to buttress his positions 
as he goes along,—is what Dr. Gummere gives us in this intro- 
duction. With the mastery of these opening chapters, and 
the appendices to which we have called attention, we have 
the data in hand for a correct point of view of the ballad as a 
literary form, and then, inductively as it were, the ballads them- 
selves. And how we can appreciate them! These ‘‘ survivals” 
as pictures of a communal period well nigh extinct the world 
over ;—‘‘epics of the country side,” ‘‘the underground 
river of balladry,” ‘‘ canticles of love and woe,” as Professor Gum- 
mere fondly calls them, have indeed, we find, as weread them, 
an interest for us in their far off drama and tragedy of human 
action. In their suggestiveness they take us to Sir Henry 
Maine, to Coulanges, Lavelaye-—to others who have attempted 
to restore the early social conditions of the race. The book 
is bound strongly and printed well. 


Henry N. Hoxie 


Latin at Sight with Introduction, Suggestion for Sight-Read- 
ing and Selections for Practice, by EDWIN Post. — Boston : 
Ginn & Co., 1894. 


The subject with which this book deals, lies close to the 
heart of the modern teacher. Educators are aware that years 
may be spent in the so-called study of Latin without giving the 
student the ability to read Latin literature. Professor Post’s 
book contains much that is helpful. It includes one hundred 
and eighty ‘‘ Selections for Practice.” These cover a wide range 
of history and fable and are graded to some extent. Any wide- 
awake teacher knows the value of such material. And it is to 
be sincerely hoped that the day will come when college require- 
ments will specify a certain amount of Latin to be read instead 
of naming certain authors. The entrance requirements in sight 
translation at the University of Chicagoand at the Cornell Uni- 
versity are full of encouragement to those who see in them an 
early emancipation from the vicious thralldom of ‘* Caesar, 
Books I.—IV.” 

In the introduction, Professor Post has expressed clearly and 
forcibly modern theories that are fast becoming practice in 
many schools. His suggestions with regard to reading at sight 
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are numerous and helpful. An important one is that the read- 
ing of connected Latin should begin very early in the Latin 
course. Students certainly take much more interest in their 
work if this is done. The author emphasizes the fact that if 
one would learn to read at sight one must read at sight, and 
therefore sight reading should begin at the same time as pre- 
pared translation, and be steadily kept up, both in the class- 
room and outside. Sight work on examination will help in this. 
Composition based on the Latin read is a valuable aid toa 
proper understanding of the syntax. The plan, adopted by our 
author and by Professor J. W. White whom he follows, of giving 
vut in advance to the class basal or stem words which the pupil 
will find in his next day's lesson is a good one. 

In his ‘‘How to Read at Sight,” he shows how one must 
take in the thought from a Latin sentence just as a Roman did, 
word for word. While as he admits, his suggestions here are 
not complete enough for beginners, they are beyond question 
useful to teachers and also to students who have some knowl- 
edge of Latin but who have not obtained a working knowledge 
of the language. He first gives sentences from Caesar and Livy 
illustrating how this can be done. Then he shows why it is 
important to come to think in Latin and to take in the mean- 
ing of a Latin sentence without translating it. Finally there 
follow valuable hints about word analysis, etymologies and the 
systematic study of vocabularies. Since the publication of 
Professor W. G. Hale’s pamphlet on the ‘‘Art of Reading Latin,” 
in 1887, perhaps nothing has appeared the help of which teach- 
ers and others interested can so ill afford to lose. 

Seattle High School George M. Davison 


The Inflections and Syntax of the Morte DArthur of Sir 
Thomas Malory. A Study of Fifteenth-Century English by 
CHARLES SEARS BALDWIN. GINN & Co., Boston, Mass. 

The volume before us deserves special praise, because it is 
not a book designed to catch the favor of the market, but a 
scholarly study of a special work and a special period. It isa 
grammati¢al treatise as its name implies. The work is excep- 
tionally well done, and those who wish a valuable reference book 
in English Grammar, to be put beside the Grammar of Shakes- 
peare, by E. A. Abbott, will find Mr. Baldwin’s work an im- 
portant contribution. It ought to be a source of gratification 
also that this scholarly study has been made on American soil. 
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We wish we might chronicle more such important studies by 
American teachers of English. 
Oliver Farrar Emerson 
Cornell University 


School English. A Manual for Use in Connection with the 
written English Work of Secondary Schools. By GEORGE 
P. BuTLerR, formerly English Master in the Lawrenceville 
School, Lawrenceville, N. J. American Book Company, 
1894. 

This is an excellent book for the actual use of the teacher in 
the class room, or for the individual who wants to review his 
studies in English in a logical and systematic way. The author 
has provided what he ‘* believes to be a logical classification of 
the best directions for avoiding errors and securing a good 
style.” Probably no two teachers would agree on such a classi- 
fication, but this is good, and only actual use and wide experi- 
ence would enable one to speak with authority. We know an 
excellent teacher of English who begins with punctuation. 
And the many essays published in the current educational mag- 
azines since the teaching of English began to be discussed so 
prominently reveal no marked consensus of opinion on methods. 
That belongs to the teacher, and has to be discovered for him- 
self. But this book will be a welcome help to the teacher who 
is searching for help, and a safe guide to the mechanical 
teacher who knows no method except that of the book. This 
will at least not lead him astray, and the inteiligent pupil will 
find it interesting, which is a feature of no little merit in books 
of this class. It may be suggestive of the author’s classification 
of subjects to print the table of contents : 

PART I—RHETORIC 


I. English Words, 13 
II. Correction of Errors in the U se of Words, 35 
III. Correction of Errors in Construction, ‘ 50 
IV. Clearness, Force, and Harmony, : 75 
VI. Errors in the Use of Figures, . 7 152 
PART II—COMPOSITION 

III. Exercises from Extracts, 175 
IV. Description and Narration, 192 


VII. Punctuation and Capitals, 218 
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APPENDIX 
I. A Short History of the English - aaa ‘ ; 240 
II. Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Deserted V illage. ; 256 
Index, ‘ 267 
In III of part 1 will be found a summary of twenty rules for 
correcting errors in the use of words. The maste ry of this 


chapter of twenty-four pages would go a long way towards the 
improvement of ordinary school English. 

But the most excellent feature of the book is in the examples 
of good English, the apt quotations of sentences to illustrate 
the lessons inhand. These nearly all have the charm of fresh- 
ness, and the merit of interest. The selections too are in the 
main admirable, and cover a fair range of poetry and prose. 
There is Shelley’s Cloud, Gray’s Elegy, Goldsmith’s Deserted 


Village, The Passions of Collins, a fair amount of poetry. And 
the prose is equally good. Addison’s Vision of Mirza, De 


Quincey’s English Mail Coach in parts, selections from Bunyan, 
Macaulay, Dickens, Goldsmith, give the pupil a generous 
draught from the ‘‘ well of English undefiled.” There is this 
great advantage at any rate, that the pupil cannot use the book 
without getting a considerable acquaintance with good liter- 
ature. 

On the importance of good models and the necessity of 
learning to read well in order to write well the author gives 
some suggestive hints. John Morley in his now classic essay 
“On the Study of Literature” ventures ‘‘to doubt the excellence 
and utility of the practice of over-much essay-writing and com- 
position.” ‘*I think,” he says, ‘‘ as far as my observation has 
gone, that men willdo better for reac hing preci ision by studying 
carefully and with an open mind and a vigilant eye the great 
models of writing than by excessive practice of writing on their 
own account.” Certainly the models should go hand in hand 
with the rules, and if the teacher errs on either side it is apt to 
be on that of rules and ‘* the practice of over-much essay-writing 
and composition.” /x medio tutissimus ibis is a good motto 
in this work aud one which this book illustrates 

One thing chiefly one would suggest by way of criticism, and 
that not at all ungraciously. There is room for condensation 
with care, and the shorter sucha book is the better. The author's 
own sentences seem to be studiously framed after the instruc- 
tions of the rules. There is a lack of vigor and directness in 
sentences that may be ‘‘faultily faultless,” according to such 
rules. There is a power in short sentences as in short words. 
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The paragraph on Force, p. 93, seems to us to lack force. 
That on p. 95 seems to lack directness. Occasionally a false 
impression is given. On p. 96 is a citation from Dr. Gregory’s 
‘* Memoir of Robert Hall”: ‘‘In one of my earliest interviews 
with him I used the word fe/c7ty three or four times. He 
asked me, ‘Why do you say felicity? Happiness is a better 
word, and genuine English, coming from the Saxon, and more 
musical, as are generally the words derived from Saxon.’” 
This is all well and good. But the teacher who goes to sub- 
stituting happiness for felicity, or any other Saxon word arbi- 
trarily for a Latin derivative at random, on the strength of this 
authority, will make sorry work of it. The result will be nei- 
ther happy nor felicitous. _Hamlet’s advice is too nobly serious 
to be used in this way, but we cannot refrain: ‘‘Absent thee 
from felicity awhile,” but not forever. 

But on this whole subject of essay writing we are reminded 
of Charles Lamb’s experience, as rel ited in the inimitable e ssay 
on ‘*The Old and the New Schoolmaster.” ‘‘One of these 
professors, upon my complaining that these little sketches of 
mine were anything but methodical, and that I was unable to 
make them otherwise, kindly offered to instruct me in the 
method by which young gentlemen in 47s seminary were taught 
to compose English themes.” 

B. Rhodes 

Adams, N. Y. 


A History of the United States, by ALLEN C. THomas, A. M., 
Professor of History in ee College, Pa. D. C. 
HEATH & Co., Boston, U. 
The feature of this book is ps emphasis of the historical 

events of this country since 1788—the era of the adoption of 

the Constitution. Two-thirds of its four hundred and ten 
pages are devoted to this period. We think Prof. Thomas 
has done well in thus adjusting the proportions of his subject. 

In the regulation school history of the United States quite half 

is occupied usually with the statement of our historical origins. 

‘* Europe,” Emerson used to say, ‘‘Stretches to the Allegha- 

nies,” which was true enough in the Forties, but the movement 

since has been forward, the process of modification and devel- 
opment immense, and the colonial Englishman, Dutchman, and 

Swede have had a new birth in the American of the great Val- 

ley of the West. A new citizen and state have been made on this 
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Continent. United States history therefore has a forward look. 
We are a nation in the same sense that Germany and England 
are nations, and this national aspect of our history is its one 
noticeable aspect. An American boy or girl wants to know 
most of all the precise problem worked out on this soil ; 
viz., the safe and stable division of sovereignty between indi- 
vidual states and a general government,—what John Fiske 
somewhere says has been ‘‘the problem of civilization,” and 
just how it has been worked out here. They need to know 
and appreciate as everybody needs to know it, the progressive 
growth of this country in civilization; that is, among other 
things, the humanization of man (as Matthew Arnold phrases 
it) under a Constitution described by Gladstone ‘‘as the most 
wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man.” 

Prof. Thomas’ book, we think, from some careful examination 
of it, for a text book, gives largely the facts and tendencies of 
just these things. 

It is accurate, clear, vivid and in arrangement excellent. Its 
presentation of economic and social questions—the Tariff, 
Indian, and Temperance problems—growth in religious tole- 
rance, Libraries, Civil Service Reform, Literature, etc., espe- 
cially the two great schools of Constitutional interpretation cul- 
minating in the civil war of 1861-5, is judicial and correct. 
The ideal United States History for secondary schools undoubt- 
edly is yet to come, but as yet this is to our thinking its nearest 
approximation. 

Fleury N. Hoxie, 
Late Principal Friends’ Select School (Orthodox) 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa 


NOTES 

The newest volumesin the Temple Shakespeare are The Merchant of Ven- 
ice, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Taming of the Shrew, and As You 
Like It. The frontispiece etchings in each represent respectively the Rialto, 
the room in which Shakespeare was born, the Globe, Southwarke, and 
Shakespeare’s birth place. Anything pleasanter to look upon than these 
little volumes can hardly be imagined. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Mr. Richard Le Gallienne in The Religion of a Literary Man, (Religio 
Scriptoris), has given that part of the reading public that has not contracted 
itself to materialism, comfort of a most stimulating, refreshing sort. His 
message is abundantly readable, and abounds in brilliant, epigrammatic sen- 
tences that for quotation are perfect. (Putnam, N. Y.) 
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Magazines: McClure’s, December, exceedingly rich in distinctively 
American features which are becoming characteristic. MHarfer’s,— 
with the best magazine fiction, all in all, of any magazine for months, a 
special cover, and a wealth of illustration. Lippincot?’s, with ‘‘Mrs. Hal- 
lam’s Companion,” by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes for the monthly novel, and too 
short an articlefor its quality ‘' Shall I Study Medicine?’ by A. L. Benedict. 
—Krank Leslie’s Monthly one of the most brilliantly attractive of the holiday 
magazines.— 7he Forum, December, has the last piece of work done by Mr. 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton, ‘‘ The Chief Influences of My Career,” and a num- 
ber of strong articles of serious interest.—7he Popular Science Monthly, 
November, contained several articles of quite exceptional educational import- 
ance: Preparation for College by English High Schools, Manual Training, 
by Dr. C. Hanford Henderson, The Swiss Watch Schools, by Theodore B. 
Willson. ‘The educational articles of this monthly average during the year 
exceptionally high. 

The Report of the University Extension Congress, London, June 22-23 
1894, contains, in addition to the papers and discussions of the three sessions, 
the tabulated returns from the several committees appointed in advance, to 
correspond with the extension boards of the world as to methods ot work, 
both educational and financial, the relation of the movement to state and 
local authorities, the recognition given to extension work by colleges and uni- 
versities in the form of certificates and degrees, and other topics of interest 
in the comparative study of the movement. There is also a list of delegates 
to the congress and a five page appendix containing remarks from delegates 
who did not speak on their special topics for lack of time. The report of 102 
pages will be mailed to any one specially interested in extension work on re- 
ceipt of 16 cents, the price of the pamphlet at wholesale in London, by Mel- 
vil Dewey, Albany, N. Y. : 

Professor Simon N. Patten, of the University of Pennsylvania, joins issue 
with the Committee of Ten, and with other opponents of the teaching of such 
subjects in our elementary schools, ina paper printed in the January number of 
the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science in which 
he undertakes to outline a course of economic teaching for the lower schools, 
which shall be valuable and which can be managed by the ordinary teacher. 
It is also his view that the instructor of other subjects in the lower schools 
would find certain elements in the economic work which would be of very 
great assistance in other subjects. 

Ginn & Company have published Factors in Organic Evolution, a syllabus 
of acourse of Elementary Lectures delivered in Leland Stanford Junior 
University, by David Starr Jordan, President of the University. Price, by 
mail, postpaid, $1.50. 

D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, will soon issue asomewhat abridged edition of 
Jules Verne’s most popular tale, Le tour dumonde en quatre-vingis jours, 
with notes by Professor Edgren, of the University of Nebraska. 

The Arzel Shakespeare, (G. P. Putnam's Sons, N. Y.,) is indeed ‘‘ My 
Dainty Ariel.” Not the least attractive feature is the five hundred delicate 
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outline plates after the original designs of Frank Howard, first published in 
1833. Convenient for the pocket and grateful to the eye, these little volumes 
must make many friends. The cloth edition at 40 cents a volume is really 
good enough for any one, but the luxury of full leather and gilt tops may be 
had for 75 cents a volume. 


The inauguration of President Andrew S. Draper, and the dedication of 
Engineering Hall on Nov. 15th, 1894, mark an era in the history of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The result of the transfer of Dr. Draper’s activities from 
the sphere of primary education to that of higher education, will be watched 
with interest and high expectation. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have recently published as No. 67 
of the Riverside Literature Series (paper, 15 cents), Shakespeare’s Julius 
Ceesar, especially edited for schooi use. 

The text used for this book is that of the Riverside Shakespeare, edited by 
Richard Grant White. 


The Teachers’ Club, of Cincjnnati, has undertaken an investigation to dis- 
cover what demand would exist in Cincinnati and vicinity for College 
Courses of Study, if carried on entirely in the evening in a central part of 
the city, and without any charge for tuition. 


The question concerns every populous community; for universities and 
colleges do not at present make satisfactory provision for the large number 
of persons who are both desirous and qualified to pursue such studies, but 
whom circumstances compel to be otherwise engaged during the hours of 
day. Thecarrying out of the University Extension ideais doing a great deal 
to meet the wants of this class; nevertheless, the most enthusiastic friends of 
University extension do not consider it an adequate substitute for a college 
course. 


The committee in charge of the investigation believe that in Cincinnati 
(and the same is true elsewhere), there are, without doubt, many men and 
women who possess the qualifications, and are eager, as regular or special 
students, to enter upon such studies, but their attendance thereupon could 
not be in the daytime. -If higher education is good for the more fortunate, 
who can give up their whole time to its acquisition, it is just as good for the 
less fortunate who can devote only their evenings tothe same end, This 
subject is undoubtedly a matter of great importance to every large city. 


All teachers who have used Gildersleeve's Latin Grammar will welcome 
the third edition just sent forth by the University Publishing Company. In 
the preparation of the new volume the author has associated with himself 
Professor Ludge, of Bryn Mawr, to whom almost entirely the etymology of 
the present edition seems to owe its form. In size the book is considerably 
increased. The second edition contained 384 pages; the new edition has 
550. ‘This difference is due principally to the enlarged treatment of the syn- 
tax, which occupies nearly a hundred pages more than in the old edition, and 
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to the increase in the indexes. The general index is very full—go pages in 
all—and there is also an index referring to the sections in which the usage o¢ 
individual authors is noted. In every way the book appears to be a distinct 
improvement upon the second edition. Being more perspicuous it is better 
adapted for class work, and its greater fullness makes it better as a book of 
reference. The old edition had many merits, but perhaps its chief excellence 
lay in the masterly translations of the illustrative citations, and in this quality 
the new edition does not fall below the standard of its predecessor. 

Ginn & Co. announce Oxtlines of the Syntax of Mood and Tense in the 
Latin Finite Verb, by William Gardner Hale, Professor of Latin in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in press. These Ou¢/ines will cover very nearly the entire 
field of usage of the finite verb, with illustrations selected, as far as possible, 
from the authors generally read in the preparatory schools and the first two 
years of college study. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company are bringing outa fine school edition of 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare with a fresh and interesting Introductory 
Sketch and Brief Notes. Ze Ta/es will be published first in three parts, con- 
stituting Nos. 64, 65, and 66 of their Riverside Literature Series at 15 cents 
each. They will soon be published also in one volume in linen covers at 
50 cents. 

Mr. F. S. Ramsbotham has added to the Rugby Edition of Scenes from 
Greek Plays the Persae of ZEschylus. The notes are brief and intended for 
young students, but they seem to afford all the needed assistance for rapid 
reading of the text, and the book makes a very pretty little volume. It is 
published by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. Price 50 cents. 

A hand-book indispensable to the teacher of Latin composition is Mr. H. 
W. Anden’s translation of the sixth edition of Mezssner’s Latin Phrase-Book. 
It is a volume of 316 pages divided into seventeen chapters, in which the 
various phrases are grouped under such headings as The World and Nature, 
Space and Time, Human Life, its Various Relations and Conditions; The 
Arts and Sciences, Speech and Writing, The Emotions, Religion, Domestic 
Life, Commerce and Agriculture, etc. The book is particularly rich in 
synonymous expressions and the English translations are idiomatic and to 
the point. 

Probably the book is beyond the stage of progress reached by most pupils 
in American preparatory schools, but 1t ought to be of the utmost service 
to college students, ambitious to gain power in Latin composition. A knowl- 
edge of idiomatic phrases is more necessary to the rapid reading of Latin 
han of Greek, and the use of such a volume as this cannot Lut increased ma- 
terially the students’ power of reading Latin. Anindex of 36 pages completes 
the work. 

The book bears the imprints of MacMillan & Co., and like all their publica- 
tions is unexceptionable in make-up. Price $1.10. 

The Secretary of the National Educational Association informs us that the 
Executive Committee, after carefully considering the question of a place for 
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the next meeting, have unanimously selected Denver, Colorado. The date 
is, for the council, July 5-9, for the General Association, July 9-12, 1895. It 
is believed that teachers in every part of the United States will welcome this 
announcement in view of the opportunity it will afford, in connection with 
the meetings of the Association, for a visit to the ‘‘ Scenic City ” of the Con- 
tinent, and for the incidental rest and recreation which may be enjoyed among 
the mountains. 

The Western Passenger Association (including all lines terminal in Denver) 
have voted to grant a rate of one lowest first-class fare plus $2 (membership 
fee) for the round trip, with provisions for extending the limit of return 
tickets to September 1st. It is expected that all other Passenger AssociationS 
in the United States will, at an early date, join in granting the same rate. 

The local authorities at Denver are already actively preparing for this 
meeting, which will doubtless be one of the largest and most successful in the 
history of the Association. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


AUTHORIZED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Report year. The regents have ordered that the University year, for the 
purpose of annual reports, close on June 30 of each year and that all annual 
reports be transmitted before August 1 each year. 

This action has been found necessary in order that the annual volume may 
be printed each fall instead of having to wait till after the legislative session. 
Hereafter each principal or president will be expected tosend in his report at 
the close of the summer term without waiting for the nominal end of the 
academic year, when he will be often on vacation, with the result that enough 
reports are carried over till late in the fall to make it impossible to print. 
Few changes occur between commencement day and July 31, and such as 
there are can be included quite as well in the next year or sent later as correc- 
tions, if it should be important to get them in the current volume. 

Salaried employees ineligible as trustees. Since in numerous University 
institutions professors or other persons whose salaries are fixed and paid by 
the board of trustees are also themselves trustees, thus practically serving in 
the capacity of both buyer and seller, the regents have added to the Univer- 
sity ordinances the following : 

‘‘After July 1, 1894, no person other than the executive, presiding or finan- 
cial officer of an institution who is at the same time a salaried employee of its 
trustees, shall be eligible to election asa trustee of any University institution.” 


EXAMINATIONS 


Professional preliminary education. Preliminary requirements for profes- 
sional and technical study are steadily increasing each year. Thestrict letter of 
the ordinances has hitherto required that if a student is thrown back one class 
by illness or other cause, he must not only meet the higher preliminary stand- 
ard of the new class with which he isto graduate, but also after completing this 
higher preliminary requirement must take his professional study over again. 
The regents have therefore voted that candidates dropping back in their 
classes may for sufficient cause be excused from taking their professional 
study over again after meeting an increased preliminary requirement; pro- 
vided that their instructors shall certify that the professional work has been 
wholly satisfactory. 

Number of Examinations Annually. Owing to the multiplication of re- 
quests for special examinations it has become necessary to adhere strictly to 
the rule that no special subject will be added to the programme except on re- 
quest of at least ten schools and then only when these requests have been 
filed before the requisition for question papers is sent to the schools. The 
only subject added as yet to the programme for 1895 is advanced algebra, 
which has been requested by ten schools and which therefore will be given 
in January ’95. Schools are no longer permitted under any circuwistances to 
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take more than three examinations annually, even though the same students 
may not be examined more than three times in the same subjects. Except 
for candidates for law or medical student certificates, or for admission to the 
normal schools, or for illness or other sufficient cause, the examination de- 
partment no longer grants permission to examine students at other schools 
than those in which they are in attendance. 


ADVANCE INFORMATION FROM REPORT FOR 1894 


Growth of Examinations. In189g3, 393 schools called for 686,650 question 
papers. In 1894, 420 schools called for 875,050 question papers, an increase 
of nearly 7 per cent. in the number of schools taking examinations, and of 
more than 11 per cent in the number of papers required. 

The comparative statement of criticisms of academic question papers for 
1893 and 1894 gives the following general results: 


1893 1894 
Satifactory, . ; ‘ ; . $7.0 percent. 91.2 per cent. 
Too long, . ; 2.6 2.3 
Too difficult, 9.1 5.5 
100. 100. 


In 1893 the papers in seven subjects were considered unsatisfactory by at 
least 26 per cent. of the schools reporting. In 1894 only two subjects are 
pronounced unsatisfactory by as great a percentage of the schools reporting, 
viz. 26 per cent. and 28 per cent. These reports are invaluable for suggestions 
and criticisms and enable the examination department to keep in close touch 
with the schools. 


LAW AND MEDICAL STUDENT EXAMINATIONS 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS 


1893 1894 
Answer papers accepted, : 4,965 9,330 
Answer papers rejected, . 3, 102 4,638 
Per cent. of papers accepted, 61.6 66.8 
Per cent. of papers rejected, . x 38.4 33.2 
Law student certificates issued, 589 475 
Law student certificates issued on ex umination, 62 42 
Law student certificates issued on equivalents, 527 51 
Academic equivalent certificates issued, ; 28 259 
Academic equivalent certificates issued on examin: ition, ; 2 24 
Academic equivalent certificates issued on equivalents, . . 26 235 
Per cent. equivalent certificates issued on equivalents, . 92.8 90.7 
Medical student certificates issued, : P ‘ 785 947 
Medical student certificates issued on examination, : 137 395 
Medical student certificates issued on equivalents, ; . 648 552 
Per cent. law student certificates on equivalents 89.1 10.7 
Per cent. medical student certificates on equivalents 82.5 58.2 
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The decrease in law student certificates on equivalents is due to the decis- 
ion of the court of appeals of December 19, 1893, against the acceptance of 
any equivalent for the prescribed examination. 

Examinations for University Degree, LL. B. There were 196 candidates 
for these examinations, of whom 185 were examined and 163 received 
diplomas, 51 with honor. A full list of the candidates will be found in the 
report. 


MEDICAL LICENSE EXAMINATIONS 
COMPARATIVE RESULTS 1893-94 
| | | Per cent 
Exami-| Candi- | Examined.| Accepted. | Reject 
nations | dates. | | €d. |Accept-| Reject 
ed, ed 


1893/1894 1893, 1894) 1893 | 1894 | 1893 | 1894 |1893'1894 1893/1894 1893 1894 


State Board...... se 8 6) 206. 427 26 


7} 390) 311| 20; 7992-579-7| 7 420.2 

Homeo Board ........ 8 6, 23) 56 I 51 19 44 7 90.4 86 ) 5.13.7 

Eclectic Board 8 € 7 ¢ 7 4 5 2 271.4150. |28 5.50 
«0.00 8 326 489 5) 445 4 


Historical Pageant. Interest in historic subjects is being stirred in 
Albany through the Historical Pageant in charge of Mrs. C. E. Fitch, of 
Rochester. The scenes are selected from early Albany history, the promi- 


’ 


nent parts being taken in many cases by descendants of the characters repre- 
sented. The purpose of the pageant is to rouse in Albanians an interest in 
history in general, but specially in the early history of the city in the hope 
that its many valuable relics may be preserved. Mrs. Fitch has previously 
conducted a similar historical study in Syracuse and Rochester. 


Summer Schools Bulletin. The bulletinon Summer Schools has proved 
to be the most popular of the extension bulletins. General interest in the 
subject was shown by constant calls for copies, not only from educators but 
from others interested in the growth of this modern phase of education. The 
demand for the bulletin has justified continuing the plan originally made of 
an annual issue. The next number will summarize the methods and results 
of the work of 1894 and will make any practicable announcements of future 
plans. 

On account of the frequent and urgent requests made for permission to 
take to a photographer’s some of the most valuable property in the custody 
of the regents, in order to secure better reproductions than could be made in 
the library or museum, where no suitable room and appliances are available, 
the director of the New York State Library has been authorized to fit up a 
photographic room, in order that manuscripts and other valuable property 
which ought not to leave the fire-proof building, may readily be duplicated 
at moderate cost ; this room to be used by photographers employed and paid 
by those wishing the reproductions, but under supervision of the director 
The demand for such facilities is rapidly growing in all large libraries. 
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CURRENT EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


Religion in the English Public Schools. The Independent, Nov. 8: 

What is described as the greatest religious controversy of the past ten 
years is now agitating, not only London, but most of the citiesand the towns 
of England and Wales. The controversy has to do with the public schools, 
or, as they are known in England, the Board schools, and the Parochial or 
Voluntary schools. All who have given any attention to the English system 
of primary education, know that it is a comparatively new one. Previous to 
the Education Act of 1870, the secular education of children was cared for, 
not by the State, but by the various denominations. Chief among these was 
the Church of England, which had an extensivesystem of day schools. The 
Act of 1870 introduced a new element in the primary instruction of children. 
The State intervened with a plan for the establishment and extension of 
schools which should not be under denominational control, but which should 
be governed by local boards, and should, in addition to Government grants 
—which are also given to Voluntary or denominational schools—have the 
right te levy local rates. The Board schools have increased very rapidly, 
and through subsequent legislation have approached more nearly to a com- 
plete system of public instruction. 

The religious question comes in with respect to the religious instruction 
imparted to the children. In the Act of 1870 there was inserted what is 
known as the ‘‘ Conscience Clause.”” The essential portion of this clause is 
as follows: 

‘*It shall not be required as a condition of any child being admitted into, 
or continuing in the school, that he shall attend, or abstain from attending, 
any Sunday school, or any place of religious worship, or that he shall attend 
any religious observance or any instruction in religious subjects in the 
school or elsewhere, from which observance or instruction he may be with- 
drawn by his parent; or that he shall, if withdrawn by his parent, attend the 
school on any day exclusively set apart for religious observance by the re- 
ligious body to which his parents beiong. 

‘*The time or times during which any religious observance is practised or 
instruction in religious subjects is given at any meeting of the school, shall 
be either at the beginning or at the end, or at the beginning and the end of 
such meetings, and shall be inserted in a time table to be approved by the 
education department, and to be kept permanently and conspicuously affixed 
in every school room; and any scholar may be withdrawn by his parent 
from such observance or instruction without forfeiting any of the other bene- 
fits of the school.” 

An additional paragraph prescribes that the school shall be open at all 
times to inspection by Government inspectors, except as to the religious 


books used, and the religious instruction given. This latter provision was 
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lar denominatior. 


patrons of the Board schools until a comparatively recent date. 


with regard to instructing children as to the divinity of Christ. 


paign is being carried on. 


intended especially for the denominational schools, which, if conducted ac- 
cording to the conscience clause, are allowed to participate in the annual 
parliamentary grant. There was added a prohibition, meant to apply to the 
Board or Government schools, providing that they shall not teach any re- 
ligious catechism or religious formulary which is distinctive of any particu: 


child in a Board school to the question ‘‘ Who is the father ot Jesus? 
reply was, ‘‘ Joseph.” Mr. Athelstan Riley, a member of the Board, reported 
it, and took the ground that some definite rules ought to be given to teachers 


The point round which the present controversy rages, is this last clause. 
When the Act of 1870 was passed, it was understood to be satisfactory to all 
denominations. It was agreed that the Government schools, made up of 
children of various denominations, ought not to teach the creeds or formu- 
laries of any denomination, and this has been generally satisfactory to all the 


In London the triennial election for the School Board takes place during 
the present month, and it is made the occasion of an issue, in which the 
whole country seems to be deeply interested, between those who want to have 
the Board schools teach certain doctrines definitely and those who desire to 
have the present rules respecting religious instruction rigidly adhered to. 
The occasion for the controversy is said to have been the answer given by a 


The 


After some 


discussion the Board issued such instructions in what is currently referred to 
as ‘the circular.”” This circular directed teachers to present the Christian 
religion revealed in the Bible and to impress upon children ‘‘the relation in 
which they stand to God the Father as their Creator, to God the Son as their 
Redeemer, and God the Holy Ghost as their Sanctifier.”” The object of this 
rule is that the children should be instructed in the doctrine of the Trinity. 
The circular has been seriously atiacked as being the entering wedge of de- 
nominational instruction. It is held to be in violation of the common agree- 
ment represented in the conscience clause and is interpreted as being an at- 
tempt on the part of the High Church party in the Church of England to 
prepare the way for the teaching of denominational creed, or to promote such 
agitation as will result in allowing the Voluntary schools to participate in the 
local rates. On the side of the supporters of the circular are enlisted, not 
only the High Church element of the establishment but also, it is claimed, a 
number of other churchmen who are sorry thatthe question has been precipi- 
ted, but, since the issue has been made, feel bound in conscience to stand by 
the Board. The President of the Board, Mr. Diggle, who was educated for 
the ministry, and who served as rector some years, but who withrew from 
the ministry when he entered upon his career as a member of the Board of 
Education, is regarded as the leader of the party, who are stigmatized as 
‘‘Diggleites.”” On the other side of the controversy, seem to be arrayed all 
: the Nonconformist bodies, who protest against what they regard as a viola- 
tion of the conscience clause. The result of the agitation will appear in the 
election for members of the London School Board, for which an active cam- 
It appears that the Board has made special ar- 
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rangements by which instruction in the Old Testament only is given in those 
schools which are attended by Jewish children. A strong point is made of 
this by the followers of Mr. Diggle. They say if exception can be made in 
favor of one denomination, it is right to ask it for another denomination. Of 
course there is strong opposition to the teaching of the doctrine of the Trinity 
on the part of the liberals, Unitarians and others for doctrinal reasons; and 
some of the teachers holding a liberal faith, or perhaps no faith at all, have 
not been backward in protesting against what they regard as an attempt to 
apply a test to their religious convictions. 

It may be of interest in this connection to quote the rule under which re- 
ligious instruction has been given hitherto inthe London Board Schools, and 
also in most of the other Board schools throughout the country. It makes 
arrangements for ‘‘regular and progressive lessons of the Bible, including the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, the sacred biographies, histories, 
facts and lessons from the life of our Lord, the principle parables, the learning 
by heart passages which inculcate truthfulness, temperance, obedience to 
parents, reverence for God and his word.” 

There are nearly 3,000 Board schools in England and Wales, of which 91 
exclude the Bible. Birmingham requires it to be read without note or com- 
ment. In connection with this, however, there is an arrangement which 
allows the Evangelical churches of the city to supply religious teaching of an 
undenominational character out of school hours. 

The Nonconformist papers and pulpits are making a strong fight against 
what they call Diggleism. Perhaps the presidential address at the Baptist 
Union voices, as near as may be, the general Nonconformist sentiment in 
these words: 

‘* We do not believe in Government undertaking the work of teaching re- 
ligion either to children or adults; we do not feel satisfied in leaving this im- 
portant and solemn matter to the mixed multitude, the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church; and we do not intend, as far as we can prevent, that any 
national or municipal funds shall be used, directly or indirectly, to teach our 
children religion contrary to the faith of their fathers.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has recently expressed himself as follows: 

‘*In 1870 it was agreed that religion and morals should be taught in the 
London Board schools. ‘Religion’ undoubtedly meant the Christian relig- 
ion. No other was spoken of. If any parties to that agreement thought any 
other religion would or could be understood they were free to say so and 
bound to say so. The Christian religion teaches that Christ is God, did for 
man what none but God could do, and taught that the Father could give his 
Holy Spirit to be our living Friend and Comforter. The few sections who 
have asserted that such facts are contradictory to faith in one God, or are im- 
possible with God, have not altered the universal conception of what the 
Christian religion is. Children taught these great facts from Scripture soon 
feel themselves answerable for their conduct in a way which is not attainable 
by moral teaching alone without this Christian basis. Christians are sure 
that this is so, because the facts are true and human life is incomplete with- 
out them. I believe this Christian religion to be very well taught in many 
Board schools. I have heard Board school teachers called the evangelists of 
some huge districts. I am confident that the vast majority of parents desire 
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their children to be taught it. Ttothem and others the power belongs of 
securing by their votes that it shall be taught as agreed.” 


The Work of Preparatory Schools in English, Caskir Harrison,3The Dial, 

November 16th, 1894. 

The Academic Treatment of English, H. E. Scupper, Atlantic, November, 
deals with College English: ‘*The Function of English Literature, even 
in college, can never be reduced to merely academic terms. It is too vital a 
force, too intimate in its relations to our breathing life to permit of that. 

I wish to divert [this invitation] into a ground for reiterating some of the 
peculiar difficulties to-which secondary schools must adjust themselves as the 
conditions of their existence, while colleges persist in evading the difficulties 
they are better situated for controlling: in this way I shall endeavor to em- 
phasize the selfishness of the college attitude towards secondary schools and 
society atlarge. These difficulties of secondary schools are less likely than 
ever to be comprehended by the college instructor or the general critic, now 
that the very existence of any difficulties in the conduct of schools has been 
so successfully disguised by the great decemvirate; and it is a public duty, 
as well as an honorable self-protection, for conscientious school-masters to 
present their side of the question. 

If colleges are still dissatisfied with the tribute of helpless schouls, guosgue 
tandem! Surely, appreciation is the one reservation a college professor 
might be expected to demand for his own, for himself and his specialty. 
Schools have long ago realized that all the teaching a boy gets is at school: 
must we now, while the friction of training still burns, expect him to exultin 
the discipline of coercion or restraint? It is after the castigation that moth- 
ers teach they have been cruel to be kind: do colleges expect schools to de- 
range the steps of the process, when the college reserves to itself the name 
of Alma Mater? The school can do no better than the lightning-rod man 


ul 


who sells to people that do not want to buy; the colleges must reconcile p 
chasers to their bargains, and lead them to detect unsuspected glories in 
their possessions. 

To secure appreciation of any study is given only to exceptional teachers 
and pupils in exceptional relations: even in the exact sciences, beginning 
with arithmetic, the theoretical discussion is always neglected in the hurry 
towards the *‘answer’”’; in literature, whose aim as a study is not the organiz- 
ation and manipulalion of enumerated details, but identity with a sense ana 
aspirit, the lack of a practical nucleus is an almost overpowering difficulty, 
especially in an age that, in the face of library statistics, reads only for inform- 
ation, or diversion, or relief from thought. In teaching literature, the 
methods are few and old; and the work of appreciatian is not furthered by 
methods so much as by sympathy, to which few are susceptible. Interest 
cannot be manufactured, and no way of innoculating pupils with genuine 
interest has yet been discovered: certainly college professors have made no 
such discovery, for no class of instructors has had smaller influence on their 


pupils, as the pupils themselves testify. 
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Moreover, in teaching English to English-speaking boys there is one special 
difficulty. Original work, involving grammatical and rhetorical facility, is 
hard work in any language; in his own, as the boy already enjoys the practi- 
cal advantage of speech, which appears to him the culmination of linguistic 
mastery,’and as he does not find himself impelled towards written expression, 
he looks on required composition as arbitrary, and refuses his interest. Com- 
position without interest, under such disciplinary conditions as the present 
age does not favor, can indeed be taught, but is not worth teaching. 

At this moment, the colleges, having suffered many things in dreams be- 
cause of English, are going through vaiious types of penitential spasms with 
the characteristic fervor of devotees. But if English is just now so all-impor- 
tant a matter, why have they been so long finding it out? and, now that they 
have satisfied themselves of its importance, why do they not aid the schools 
toward determining the best practical procedure for attaining its proper posi- 
tion and proportions ? 

To follow Cornell, and exclude all candidates who do not come up to their 
standard in English alone, is illogical, so long as not all college presidents 
can spell, and reports to college boards on English need not conform to the 
college's own resident authority. To assign for compositions such subjects 
as Columbia has of late been giving, shows absolute ignorance of the youth 
of to-day, their environment and the atmosphere they breathe, and what 
Schools can make of them. MHarvard’s examinations in English are perfunc- 
tory for a ‘‘pass”’ and almost exclusive for a ‘‘ credit.””. Yale’s examinations 
are rather in literature than in English. To make the writing of English an 
excluding condition for entrance is, in view of the lottery of examinations, a 
questionable strain of deglutition: to make the English examination a test of 
memory as to the contents of a few books is to lay the stress wrongly. To 
know, however well, the contents of a few books implies no sympathy with 
literature, which in the wide access to electives, is more than likely to be 
ignored or pursued as a ‘ snap’; and, for a mere draft on the memory, his- 
tory would be better from every point of view. 

If colleges would help the work that schools confess their inability to per- 
form without projecting the general difficulties into the vantage-ground of 
the college, and if college professors would learn the duties and the functions 
of teaching and examining, then the situation would be somewhat improved 
But it will not be entirely corrected until the times alter. 


The Education of a Prince. By Evwarp Everetr Hate. Chautauquan, 

October. 

The prince isthe eighty-nine per cent. of the population of the United 
States which does work that requires intelligence, and rules the country. 
The prince shall (1) be trained to purity, honor, justice, truth; (2) enjoy the 
whole range of history, especially the history of America, his own land; 
(3) shall have the key of the treasures of literature, that till he die he may 
enter that treasure house when he will; (4) shall have the key as well to the 
treasures of nature. Chautauqua and its allies are teaching these things to 
the prince. 
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How shall the Indians be Educated? By Senator James H. Kyte. North 

American Review, October. 

‘‘Industrial development must go hand in hand with the school, estab- 
lishing the habits of labor and stimulating an ambition for accumulating 
property. The factors in thesolutionare: First, a belief that the Indian can 
be civilized; second, a well-defined policy; and, third, the divorcement of 


the entire Indian question from politics.’ 


FOREIGN NOTES 
THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION. 
The Nation, December 13, 1894. 


The battle for possession of the London Schoo! Board must still go on, for 
the elections of November 22 can be described only as a drawn battle, with the 
gain of prestige for the Progressives. The total number of votes polled in 
1891, when popular interest in schools was at a low ebb, was 891,000; in 1894, 
1,587,000. In 1891 the Moderates (dogmatic party) numbered 28, the Progres- 
sives 22, various others 5. The board of 1894 contains 29 Moderates and 26 
Progressives. But another comment deserves to be made: the total voting 
for the moderates was 671,734, for the Progressives, 807,632, so that in mere 
votes the latter had a majority. It is worth nothing, too, that almost always 
the Progressives head the poll with triumphant majorities; the Moderates 
creep in at the tail. Mr. Athelstan Riley, despite great efforts made by the 
Church party in Chelsea, was at the bottom of the poll, Mr. Diggle was lower 
than at the last election, and three of his most obedient henchmen were flung 
out. Mr. Lyulph Stanley will move what will practically be a vote of confi- 
dence in the teachers, which, if passed, will mean a reversal of the church 
policy, a reassertion of the compromise of 1871. The London School Board 
has more than half a million scholars upon its books, and administers funds 
to the extent of more than £2,000,000 per annum. 


The Journal of Etucation, (London,) Dec. 1, 1894. 


The battle of the London School Board has been fought, and the Moderates 
have gained a Pyrrhic victory, which is amoral triumph for the Progressives, 
and is likely to prove something more than a moraltriumph. ‘!nalmost every 
case where the champions of the two parties have been pitted together the 
Progressive has been returned at the head of the poll, sometimes with an 
overwhelming majority—13,000 in the case of Mr. Macnamara, 11,000 in the 
case of Mr. Gover, and 9,000 in the City for Miss Davenport Hill. The Chair- 
man himself stands fourth on the poll, with 16,000 votes below Mr. Stanley, 
the leader of the opposition, and in Chelsea Mr. Riley gets in at the bottom of 
the poll and by the skin of his teeth. Mr. Diggle returns to power witha 
majority diminished from eleven to three, while on the total returns the op- 
position received 135,000 more votes than the government. 
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We have every reason to be satisfied with the result, and it is idle to regret 
that the Progressive leaders did not more accurately gauge their forces and 
play for larger stakes. But we cannot, with the Dazly Chronicle, shout 
‘** Diggleism is dead!’’ Mr. Diggle, whether Chairman or not, will be the 
foremost member of the new Board, but Mr. Diggle is a consummate politic- 
ian, and he will no longer allow the tail to wag the head. Rileyism zs dead, 
and we prophesy that no more will be heard of the Circular, which, even 
under the late Board, was a drutum fulmen. What we do greatly regret is 
that so few Independents stood, and that of them only two or three were 
elected. From an educationist’s point of view both Prebendary Eyton and 
Mr. Claud Montefiore are good men and true, and would have added to the 
strength of the Board. The worst consequence of this religious squabble has 
been to obscure or wholly eclipse the main issues that should determine an 
election, the adequate and economical provision of schools, their plant and 
staffing, their curricula and inspection, in short, the treatment by the Board 
of the children committed to its charge, and their teachers. When we think 
how secondary a part all such considerations played in the last election, we 
are tempted, like the Rector of Bishopsgate, to exclaim, ‘‘ Hang theology !"" 
but, being laymen, we forbear. 


SCHOOL ATHLETICS. 
The Journal of Education (London,) Nov. 1, 1894. 


Dr. Lauder Brunton is one of our leading medical authorities, and we listen 
with respect to anything he has to tell us about school hygiene; but he is not 
a public-school man, and the criticism on games and races that he let fall, in 
the course of his Harveian Oration, are too sweeping and general to come 
home to the consciences of public-school masters. Play, he tells us, should 
be analogous to the gambols of the lamb and the friskings of the colt, and 
‘it was not merely foolish but wicked to insist upon boys engaging in games 
and contests, such as enforced races and paper-chases extending over several 
miles.”” As far as we are aware, Rugby is the only school whose withers are 
directly wrung by this denunciation. What we want to know is whether Dr. 
Brunton considers compulsory cricket and football, as it is practised at most 
public schools, prejudicial to healthy development; and if, as seems likely 
from the context, this is his view, we would ask him what substitute he has 
to suggest. The boy, if left to his own devices, will not frisk or gambol, but 
loaf, or, to speak by the card, acertain percentage will, under these con- 
ditions, infallibly loaf, and a few loafers may prove as infectious and fatal to 
a school as a few cases of scarlet fever. 

THE GERMAN UNIVERSITY. 
The Evening Post, (N. Y.) Oct. 4, 1594. 

Prof. Paulsen, in the Deutsche Rundschau for September, has an article 
on ‘‘ The German University as an Educational Institution and as a Scientific 
Workshop,” which is instructive reading to those interested in the question 
how far the German university system might with safety be engrafted upon 
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the American college. Neither to those who realize to what an extent the 
present leading position of German science is due to the singular blending 
in the German professor of the function of the investigator with that of the 
teacher, nor to those who know how temperate and fair Prof. Paulsen’s atti- 
tude is toward all historic phenomena, can it be surprising that on the whole 
his estimate of the workings of the German system should be most favora- 
ble and optimistic. All the more weight, however, should be attached 
to his warnings against the spirit of narrow specialization which is more 
and more seriously threatening to deprive modern scientific research 
of its liberalizing and humanizing effects. It is indeed a powerful 
argument against thdse who look with mingled pity and scorn upon the large 
amount of time given by the American college professor to elementary teach 
ing, that so great a man as Kant not infrequently offered more than twenty 
hours a week of instruction, dealing, apart from his own specialty, with such 
subjects as mathematics and physics, anthropology and physical geography. 
And those who in this country are endeavoring to preserve for the gener¢] 
culture studies their central position in the college curriculum, may derive 
some comfort in a seemingly hopeless struggle from the words with which 
Prof. Paulsen closes: ‘It would be a shame if the institutions which in the 
eighteenth century did so much to elevate the intellectual condition of the 
whole people, which have harbored men like Kant, Wolff, Melanchthon, the 
teachers of the German nation, should end by becoming dwarfed into mere 
opportunities for special research.” 


Another interesting point brought out in this article is the plebeian origin 
of most of the men upon whom Germany, during the last two hundred years, 
has looked as her intellectual leaders, and the modesty of their financial re- 
sources. Acontemporary of Kant and Fichte, the Géttingen professor Mein- 
ers, writing in 1802, declared that the majority of university professors of 
his time consisted of men ‘‘ whom it would be difficult to introduce into so- 
ciety outside of their own circle, without their becoming objects of ridicule ;”’ 
and he explained this by referring to their usually humble family connec- 
tions. Nor can it besaid that this condition of things was materially changed 
until our own day. Nearly all the great men of the older generation which 
is now beginning to be decimated—Waitz, Brunn, Mommsen, Virchow, 
Zarncke, and so many others—were sons of small tradesmen, subal- 
tern officials, clergymen. There can be no question that the habit- 
ual sturdiness and fearlessness of mind which distinguishes so many 
German scholars is in some measure due to the struggle with adverse 
circumstances which most of them have had to undergo. Only very 
recently, chiefly as a consequence of the remarkable growth of indus- 
trialism brought about by the establishment of German unity, has there 
begun an influx of rich men into the professional ranks. Whether this will 
prove to be a beneficial change appears extremely doubtful. Prof. Paulsen, 
who is himself a splendid type of the unworldly, simple-minded scholars, 
sees a positive danger in it. He says: 
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‘‘A professor who lives in a large style, who is ambitious to play a part in 
society, is thereby estranged from his students externally and internally. 
His house and his person are, as it were, removed from them. Let one only 
imagine how atthe present time most professors would feel if it were suggested 
to them to take students as boarders—a thing which in the eighteenth cen- 
tury was a mostcommon occurrence. Buteven the teaching capacity seems 
endangered by a very large income. Goethe somewhere says of himself, he 
could not work in a luxuriously furnished room, the productive mood being 
crowded out of his mind. Something of that sort, I should think, would 
easily happen to a rich professor. The teaching mood is crowded out by the 
splendor of his household. The great man appears to himself too fine for 
the humble task of instructing students in the elements of a science. Teach- 
ing is not an art for a man of the world.” 
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